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LITBRATURE. 





THE SNOW MIRACLE. 


BY T. 8B. ALDRICH. 


The fairies are not dead— 

The fairies of our childhood, long ! 
There is an angel walking over he 

When frosty eaves — * with ley carls, 
And Jan shivers in the snow 

She pom mp en the North Wind, and her words— 
A miracle! a miracle !—are pearls! 

Lo! how they flatter down, 

And fill each secret nook, 

The willow-hidden brook, 

And the bouse-tops of the town, 

And the chimneys as they look, 

With pone mouths, to all 

The flakes, till in a pall 

Of white the earth is hid! 

The pearls, the crispy pearls! 

Lo! how they flutter down 

From the snowy angel’s lips! 

Till the ae ane the pines, 

And the ghastly poplar trees, 

Are like the shrouds and rigging of the ships! 
Lo! how they flutter down, 

Sow mf complete— 

So marvelously wrought— 

And in the stifled town, 

Each half-deserted street 

Is piled with her white thought! 


O, we are blind and weak— 

We daily yearn and seek 

For miracies like those of long ago: 
We moan and murmar still, 

As if this falling enow 

Were not a Miracle! 


THE MILITARY EXECUTION. 
BY THE EARL OF ELLESMERS. 


M. Y. Tribune. 


From “ The Pilgrimage, and Other Poems,” just published. 


His doom has been decreed, 
He has owned the fatal deed 
And its sentence is here to abide. 
No merey now can save : : 
They have dug the yawning grave, 
And the bapless and the brave 
Kneels beside. 


No wraps his eye, 

He is kneeling there to die 
Unblinded, undaunted, alone. 

His latest prayer has ceased 

And the comrade and the priest 

From their last sad task released, 
Both are gone. 


His kindred are not near 
The fatal knell to hear, 
They can but weep the deed when ’tis done ; 
They would sbriek, and wail, and pray : 
It is well for him to-day 
That his friends are far away— 
All bat one. 


Yes, in his mite despair, 
The faithful hound is there, 

He has reached his master’s side with a spring. 
To the band which reared and fed, ' 


Till its ebbin Ise has fled, 
Till that hand is cold and dead, 
He will cling. 


What art, or lure, or wile 
That one can now beguile 
From the side of his master and friend ? 
He has gnawed his cord in twain ; 
To the arm which strives in vain 
To repel him, he will strain, 
To the end. 


The tear-drop who can blame ? 
T h it dim the veteran’s aim, 

And each breast along the line heave the sigh. ~ 
Bat ’twere cruel now to save ; 


And er in that grave, 
The faithful and the brave, 
Let them lie. 


MY LADY WAITS FOR ME. 
Suggested by a Popular German Melody. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


My lady waits !—’Tis now the hour 
hea morn unbars her gates! — 
My vessel glidea beneath the tower 
ere now my lady waits. 
Her signal flutters from the wall, 
Above the friendly sea! 
I live but to obey-her call ! 
My lady waits for me. 


lad 
My lady waits—for me she waits 
While mhorsing opes her golden gates. 
My lady waits |—N. 
aca eae 
. of 
The lady of my love! sdoeamee 
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The eastern hills are flecked with light, 
The land-breeze curls the sea! 

By love and truth sustained, for flight, 
My lady waits for me. 

My lady waits—for me she waite, 

While morning opes ber golden gates. 


Home Journal. 


—— 


THE MARQUIS DE TROPOLI. 


When, in my early and innocent days, I went to Paris for the first 
time, I had the honour to make the acqaaintance of the Marquis de Tro- 


oli. 

» My visit to the gay city was prompted merely by curiosity ; I had no 
onsequeatly, 
after a few days of pleasant excitement, time began to hang upon my 
hands, and I wandered about like one who found himself a supernumera- 
ry in the world. Sauntering along the Faubourg St. Honoré oue morn- 
ing, I saw one of the most elegaut little equipages I had ever set eyes 
u stop before the lofty porte cochére of a large and handsome man- 
ste. It was a chariot of exquisite fashion and fabrication, brilliant with 
paint and varnish, and having a crest upon the door-panel ; and to it 
were attached a couple of ponies, of Arabian grace and symmetry. The 
driver turned into the porte cochére, and a handsome, eee tails 
young man, superlatively dressed, opened the door of the vebicle, and 
step) out. 

“To whom belongs that charmiog carriage?” I asked of a bystander, 
who stood admiring like myself. 

“To Monsieur the Marquis de Tropoli,” answered he, quite proud to 
afford me the information. 

“ And is that the a5 oy who has just alighted?” 

« = I don’t know,” he said with a shrug, quite afflicted that he could 
not tell me. 

“ At all events, the marquis is a gentleman of taste,” said L 

“ O’est bien vrai.”’ 

The very day after this I was sitting in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
when who should I see sauntering towards me but. the very same super- 
latively attired gentleman who, with his beautiful turn-out, had Foe rly 
tracted my attention. Never was there euch an Adonis. ‘His te 
complexion, bright black eyes, thick curling hair, and well-shaped mous- 
tache, his slender but symmetrical figure, would have suited the pen of 
@ court novelist ; to say nothing of the irreproachable taste and style of 
his coat, trousers, and vest, his patent-leather boots, wrought sbirt-tront, 
rufiles, light kid-gloves, and thin black cane. He was so perfect a speci- 
men of taste and good looks, that I could not help regarding him. As I 
was doing so, he turned towards me ; our eyes met ; he approached ; and 
as I only occupied an inconsiderable portion of the bench oa which I was 
sitting, he sat down at the other end, raising his hat while he did so with 
a gesture of fine and courtesy. He began to talk. The weather, 
the gardens, the opera, the drama, the ballet, were touched with the easy 
indifference of a man of the world. I did my best to sustain my share of 
the conversation ; but, of course, he discovered almost immediately that 
I was an Englishman, even if he had not seen it at the first glance. 

The fact of my being a foreigner, and having no friends in the gay ca- 
pital, seemed to induce him to take a considerate interest in me. He 
asked me if I bad seen this and that spectacle—if I had been to such aad 
such a place of historical interest—if I had seen this and that personage 
of importanee and celebrity ; evincing im all bis inquiries and remarks a 
knowledge of the world, and a perfect acquaintance with Paris, and an 
 poypree of its unique character among the capitals of Europe, that 
put to shame my little fragments of book-gathered information. His 
complaisance charmed me, while I felt much contented to find myself 
in company with a gen‘leman of such distinguished appearance and 
manners. 

We walked into the city together. On the Boulevards, the marquis 
raised bis hat to innumerable fine ladies, some on foot, some in handsome 
cauipages, and acknowledged the salutes of scores of gentlemen—all of 
them, almost without exception, dressed in the highest style of Parisian 
fashion. When we separated, he did me the honour to exchange cards, 
and to express a hope that he might have the gratification of seeing me 
at his apartments any morning that suited my convenience. I was quite 
elated at the new acquaintance I had made, My next letter home in- 
formed my parents respecting it, ia very off-hand and yet congratulatory 
terms. 

I soon fuund an opportunity of availing myself of the invitation I had 
received. I found the marquis at home in the Faubourg St. Honoré. He 
was alone, and was, at the moment of my arrival, seated at.a table, busily 
occupied over some large books, which had the imposing appearance of 
business-ledgers, and scattered before him on the table were innumerable 
open letters and papers. I was much struck, and indeed somewhat dis- 
comfited, by the eager and severe glance he darted at me as I entered ; 
but, as soon as I was recognised, he rose and came towards me, smiling 
and bowing, and holding out bis hand with his own superb air of good- 
breeding. I waé at my ease ina moment. He hoped that I would ex- 
cuse him, but just at that moment he bappened to be busy ; it was very 
annoying, but he found himself necessitated to exercise an occasional 
scrutiny into his affairs, to see that all was going rightly. Heshould not 
be long now—if I would sit down and read the newspaper or a book for 
a few minutes; meanwhile, would I try a cigar ?—those two cases con- 
tained some of the best Cubas and Havanas, given bim by a friend just 
arrived from the S colonies. , ‘ 

Overwhelmed with his politeness, I sat down and began to read the 
Débais, and a er I observed with some surprise in such place—namely, 
the Gazetie des Tribunaux. The marquis’s cigars were excellent ; the 
chaise-longue soft and luxurious ; and in the Gazette I soon found a re- 
port of an interesting trial. I was in a condition of perfect comfort and 
satisfaction—hbere in the cabinet of the Marquis de Tropoli. I had an 
idea that, at any rate, 1 had not come abroad without rising in society. 
I could not give the pictures that adorned the room a very close and cri- 
tical inepection, as I did not like to disturb the marquis ; but they ap- 
peared te be choice specimens of good masters; and as for the general 
turnishing of the room, nothing could have been more handsome or more 
tasteful. In fact, everything I saw, every epeeiality I noticed, induced 
me to re with dence the position of my new-found friend. Espe- 
cially did I contemplate with most cordial approbation the concentrated 
attention the marquis was now bestowing upon “his affairs.” His Sppli- 
cation to the drudgery of ledgers, accounts, and letters—he, 80 po 
and accomplished a geatleman, who might even have been excused, on 
the score of personal iascination, had he committed bimeelf to a career of 
 eprweciy elegant indolence—was what struck me as béing ia the 

hest degree commendable. 

rom time to time, as he still continued engrossed in his o¢eupation, I 
stole a look at him. He was, indeed, closely occupied. The nonchail- 
ant expression of his features was changed into a look of studious, even 
severe determination. Thé bright dark eyes were shadowed by the close- 
knit dark brows ; the well formed mouth was closed and compressed ; 
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the handsome Grecian nose was drawn down; and the whole look of the 
face was one of settled and intense applicatioa. _ 

I observed that he took up, from time to time, some open letter. 
the number before him, wrote something in one of the ledgers, and 
the letter between the leaves ; while letters he merely referred 
wrote a few words in bis books, and then consigned to a was 
his.side. I marvelled to see how thoroughly at home he appeared at 
business, and thought that if all the people of rank. aad station in 
world were to bestow as much attention on their affairs, it would be se 
much the better for them and their posterity. 

At, length the wares, bering done all he intended to do, rose from 
his chair, stretched out bis arms, and exclaimed with arent delight :— 
“ C’est bien fini!” lit a cigar, and came and sat down by my side.. Some 
pleasant conversation ensued. By and by, we eame to talk about the 
political troubles of the country—troubles which were so soon after to 
end in the expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons from the throne 
of i 4 for the pues Se nr , 

2 regard to politica, my friend, “I suppose do not 
OR Ee ai paleo Tol 

* On the contrary,” I replied, “ e great interest in political mat- 
ters, as being the foundation of social life, as producip, and regulating 
the bd megs and misery of communities.” . 

ight, 


“Ri said the marquis. “ re I presume, you are aware that ia 
pare one must be cautious. t is not safe to speak or write upon 
such sa 

“ Ob, I know that,” said I. “I take care never to touch be such 
matters, unless I am sare of my company—never to strangers whom 
Cin Seely ste” The gui pl 

“ Bat, , lean ttle bet an @ to ” gaid he 
« oad Raaueh one wanton Seagnenl id _ 


“ Ab, yes; but then, you know, one ma 
bow as easy and courteous, and as much that which my host made to 
me at the same moment, as it was in my power to proedace. 

“ Bien!” said he; “I am much flattered by your sincerity. Some- 
times our hearts gre well inclined at the first glance towards those we 
chance to meet.” 

* Exactly,” said I; “ and therefore it is that I have 1 in 
speaking my mind in the company of Monsieur the Marquis de Tro- 

“ You could not open your mind, my dear sir, to any one who will lis- 
ten to you with more patience, or who will weigh ideas with greater 


minate,” said I, with a 


Thus the conversation 


cient powers of expression in Soe ee eemeage cepmen at my false 
starts and precipitate corrections of my own bad grammar, false 

ciation, &., with an encouraging nod or wave of the hand—and ned 
with imperturbable gravity, I proceeded, y, and with great men- 
tal straining, to give a candid and open statement of my ideas upon “ the 
state of the country.” Those ideas were pretty correct, too ; for time 
shortly afterwards verified them almost to the letter. Ag the 

seemed to be impressed, and to listen with increased attention, so 
venture the more fully to tax his patience by a recital of 

which it was my solemn belief ought to be seriously weighed in the 
of every patriotic Frenchman. I thought it a thousand pities that a 
tion so magnificent in resources, so advanced in civilisation, in the 
and scieaces, so invaluable to the general progress of mankind, should 
afflicted with unstable or incompetent governments, Of the erisis 


exehe 


which things were then drifting, no im observer 
could entertain two opinions. [ thoaght. If the present system, which 
Charles X. was enforcing with all infatuation of his race, were not 


speedily brought to an issue by some accidens of nature, or by some judi- 
cious of policy, an clarming copra must be Ep oherens 
—did not Monsieur de Tropoli think so too? 

The marquis poffed the smoke in a large cloud from the cigar, 

~ ocanal and intellect 1 le like the French, I tyran- 

or @ great and intellectual peo s French, I proceed 

ny would never do. If Charles x. continued his pea of wae police 
and summary arrests—the undue ogra of an unpopular priest, 
hood—the persecution of the press—the of public opinion 
prevention of its expressioa—there would be another revolution, and then 
the House of Capet—the race of St. Louis—would be swept from the 
throne of France never to ascend itagain. That was my opinion— 

for the life of me, I could not understand how any reasonable being could 
entertain apy other. 

“ Your fears are shared by many,” said the Marquis] 

“And, after all,” said I, waxing somewhat warm upon a subject in 
which I felt great interest, “I have not so many feare es hopes. It is 
hope that the spirit of freedom may wio another memorable battle ; it 
my hope that liberty assert herself more strongly than ever, for the 
sake of the happiness, prosperity, and advancement of the world. 
No!” I exclaimed, “I have little fear. France has experienced too muck, 
bas — awakened too strongly, tu submit to the medieval tyranoy of @ 
Bourbon !’ 

“I have lately become acquainted with many whose opinions exactly 
coincide = oo ‘uid the naan “It in impoasibie om to perceive 
that you have wed much reflection u e position of our . 
‘ee ! ~ us — a walk,” nye gh eid 

We took our and strolled through the Allée to the Champs Ely- 
sées, where we walked and smoked fora while. When we Panne af the 
marquis kindly invited me to repeat my visit to-morrow evening, and 
scqomanl him to the Opéra Comique, to see Auber’s Magen. 

Accord ely, the next evening found us dressed with great particularity, 
and looking, | flatter myself, very distinguished, ia our different styles, 

a box of the Opéra Comique. I noticed that the Marquis appeared ve | 

80 insouciant, or so thoroughly at ease as usual, He left the box sev 

nen. if there were poapelning Bong. ou somewhere or other which con- 

ral 2< puree him Mong ee times he was called add a 4 
nt gentlemen, whose mere at the little door o 

box seemed sufficient to cause him to vies. ats 

As we were passing through the vestibule, and up the great s 
I noticed that several of the gentlemen who had exchanged salutes 
- marquis looked very inquiringly at me ; as did several of the 


It was the first time I had heard Le Magon—one of Auber’a earliest 
and best works—and being a preat lover of the opera, and,. omen ay own 
way, @ connoisseur of music, I was of course much delighted, There is 
nothing like the Opéra Comique in the world. You may hear grander 
performances at many of the opera-houses of Europe, bat nowhere else 
such inimitab!e neatness, vivacity, aud ap/omd of :gpaereatation—ao- 
where else that unique degree of finish—that rarest binations, ex- 
oaient singing with excellent actiog, together with chqulalte perfection 
i?) ensembdie. 

The performance was over; and we were descending the great stair- 
case, when our ess was suddenly and we were both “ collar- 
ed” in a friendly manner from opposite sides ; myself by Fred S——, an 





old English friend of ours, who had read the enthusiastic letters I had 
sent home, and was now come, with bis wife and sister, to see Parls and 
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the Parisians for himself; the marquis by a party of very highly dressed 
gentlemen, who, I sappored, were some of his friends of ton. 

Fred was delighted to see me, and at once confided to me his intention 
of — use of me in the capacity of cicerone. “ We have noticed you 
several times during the evening,” said he ; adding in a whisper of curio- 
¥ and awe: “ Is that the marquis?” 

nodded a most complacent affirmative. , 

Fred’s wife was looking quite charming, and his sister Sophy more 
charming still. A smile of surprise and pleasure lit up the features of 
the marquis as he turned and discovered them. I had the honour to in- 
troduce them to him--a ceremony which they underwent in some trepi- 
dation, and he with a most graceful courtesy, which made me more proud 
than ever of his acquaintance. He was kind enough to invite us all to 
take a petit souper with him in the Faubourg St. Honoré; but as this 
did not exactly suit the convenience of the ladies, Fred was reluctantly 
obliged to decline ; and, for my part, Iwas very impatient to have a long 
and free talk about the people at home. 

“ Then,” said the marquis, “I must wait for the pleasure and the ho- 
nour. Bien! a pleasant anticipation is always an enjoyment in itself.” 
He took out his card-case and handed a card to Fred ; and Fred took out 
his and returned the civility, after writing his Parisian address beneath 
hisname. So, for the present we parted ; my new friend going om his 
own emiling way, and my old friends taking me with them on theirs. 

That evening 1 heard, of course, all the news about the people at home ; 
and, inter peng be os bw my letters had been handed about pretty 
freely, that my powers had been highly appreciated, and that 

body was and deli to find that 1 was successful in 

good society. They all knew how difficult it was 

foreigner, and ea fw Englishman, in those days, to penetrate 
within the eachanted of the haute volée in Paris. 

Thad now to retrace all my Parisian rambles for the benefit of my newly 
arrived friends. From Notre-Dame to the Bois de Boulogne, from the 
Luxembourg to from St. Denis to Versailles, we made ex- 
eursion after e and trip after trip, entering into a complete and 
systematic course of sight-seeing, which occupied several days. 

They were rather nervous about the ais. Notwithstanding that I 
spoke of him and regarded him with the easiest self- on, they could 
g themselves to anticipate a meeting with him without that pecu- 
tremor and flurry which one feels when about to be brought 
observation of some very exalted personage—the anxiety 
ty of the débutante about to be present at court. However, 
g was brought about before long. We met the marquis one 
on the Boulevards ; I bowed to him, of course—a movement of 
which he returned, bat in a rather peculiar manner, as if in the 
, since I had seen him last, he had almost forgotten me. How- 
in another moment he recognized me—shook hands—bowed to Fred 
the ladies—asked where we were going, and said that, if agreeable to 
he would go too. We, of ceurse, madeit agreeable. As it seg 
were then bound for no particular destination, merely intending to 
take a turn in the Bois de Boulogne. It was a fine day, and the shade of 
the trees in the allées of the charming spot made our promenade delight- 
fal. The uis was very excellent company, and chatted and laughed 
all the way. He was particularly anxious however, I fancied, to know 
what had occupied me, and where I had been on the several days during 
which he had not seen'me. Although my replies must have assured him 
that I bad been only sight-seeing, he seemed to press his inquiries with a 
strange particularity, if not curiosity. We were seated, some of us upon 
the grass, and some of us upon one of the benches which are placed here 
and there in the verdant walks, when Fred began to talk of a new ac- 
quaintance he bad made in London. 

“T have always had a penchant for France and the French,” said he ; 
“ and the feeling bas been greatly increased lately since I have known 
M. Frangois Sorelle””——— 

“ One of the most gentlemanly persons I ever saw,” interrupted Mrs. 


red. 

“ And such a genuine enthusiast, too,” said Sophy. “ He seems to 
have but one feeling, one passion—and that is for the welfare of his na- 
tive land.” 

“ Yes; and-he is one of the cleverest linguiste, and, generally speak- 
ing, one of the most active-minded men I have ever met,” said Fred— 
“really the most engaging, sanguine, enthusiastic fellow you can ima- 


ite 


ii 
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“ What! all of us?” exclaimed Fred, whilst we all looked at each 
otber in astonishment. 

* Oul, monsieur,” answered the esman. 

“ What’s the meaning of it?” eaid Fred, turning ny upon me, as if 
I had an explanation ready at my finger-ends. “Is he going to make 
his will?” . 

“ Q no, sir, said the spokesman, speaking now in English, to the great 
confusion of Fred, who did not think bis remark would have been under- 
stood save by ourselves. “ He is not going to die yet, we must hope.” 

“ Jt’s rather curious, though,” said Fred, who was never one of the 
right-down, go-ahead fellows, but always had a thousand suspicions about 
everything. ’ 

re ex : t the marquis has prepared a little surprise for us,” said I. 

“ I think I may venture to assure you that such is the case,” said the 
Frenchman. “Jam not to give any explanation unless you should re- 
fuse to accede to the wish of the marquis without it; at the same time, 
I was to suffer no persuasions to go untried.” 

“ Hang it! It’s very funny, you know,” said our fussy Fred, of whom 
I was beginning to be heartily ashamed. ‘“ What sort of a sarprise is it 

ou mean? 
m I am to leave no persuasions untried,” repeated the Frenchman, with 
a slight shrug, as if he were a little impatient ; indeed, I thought he must 
be disgusted with Fred’s suspicious manner. “I hope the company will 
soon decide upoa accompanying me, for the anxiety of the marquis. to 
see them this evening is very great indeed—trés vive, trés vive/ The 
carriage at the door awaits your convenience.” 

“Come! let us be off at once,” said I. “ The marquis evidently wishes 
to see us for come particular reason.” 

“It is so, let me assure you,” said the Frenchman. “ You will find 
the marquis has not intended to give you trouble or inconvenience for 


nothing.’ 

I tried to ade the ladies to put on their bonnets, and Fred to pat 
on his hat; but the latter still held back. The ridiculous fact was, that 
he began to think the marquis was a sharper, or something of the sort ; 
that the three gentlemen present were his accomplices ; and that there 
was a regular plot afoot to inveigle us, rob us, murder us, and I don’t 
know what. 

“I myself am almost a stranger to the marquis,” eaid he, sitting down 

and thrusting his hands into his pockets in true Eaglish fashion ; “ and I 

don’t understand an invitation given under such circumstances. Cer- 

tainly I shall not allow my wife or Sophy to go without some further ex- 

planation.” I was almost beside myself at this rudeness to the polite 

messenger of the polite marquis. 

‘* Then you will not be persuaded, monsieur,” said the Frenchman. 

” os To speak candidly, 1 would much rather be excused, sir,’”’ replied 
red. 

“Bien! since I cannot prevail by persuasion, I must try something 

else. Voila!” exclaimed the messenger, who, now looking exceedingly 

stern and impassible, drew from his breast a curious formal document. 

Fred examined it in silence, and then presented it to me for inspection. 

It was a peremptory summons from the Tribunal of Secret Police, 
especially charged with the supervision of political malcontents and their 
associates. We were all mentioned there by name—even poor Sophy and 
Mrs. Fred !—and were commanded instantly to surrender ourselvss to the 
bearers of the summons ; and, in case of resistance oa our part, “ the law 
would know how to enforce our attendance by its own appropriate ma- 
chinery.” We were thunder-struck. 

“ Eufia,” said the Frenchman, with a diabolical shrug, “il fant que 
nous allons!” No representations or expostulations were of avail—they 
only aggravated the impatience of the legal messengers ; and at length 
we found ourselves compelled to accept the polite invitation of the Mar- 
quis de Tropoli. 

Having donned bonnets and hats, we were conducted to the carriage 
and driven off—observing, in passing by the conciergerie, that three of 
the Parisian police were standiog near by, between whom and our con- 
ductors significant glances were exchanged. One of our escort rode with 
the coachman, and the other two in the rumble. 

Atter a ride of considerable distance, we were set down at some bnild- 
ing in an isolated part of the city. The house had the appearance of a 
large hotel, which had been fitted up to serve some particular purpose. 
We were each conducted to a separate apartment—alas! for poor Fred 
and his cara sposa—and then actually locked in for the night !—each 





“ Sorelle !—Frangois Sorelle !—surely I know that name,” said the 
marquis, Pofting the smoke in a toying languid manner from his lips. 
0 yes,” said Fred; “ he, or, at anyrate, his name, must be known to 


a hd He kicked up a regular dust here some time ago about the 
ing of the press, the pri 


vileges of the priesthood, and all that sort 
of thing ; and, the water getting too hot for him, he weat over to Eng- 
land, as he says, to watch and assist the fermentation from a command- 
ing point wires 

* Ab, it will not be long about, I hope !”’ said I with earnestness : “ the 
French are too fine a people, and have passed through too much, to 
= up tamely with the senseless tyranny of the present régime. The 

8, as Bonaparte said, are too stupid to learn from experience ; 
they will always be the same ; and the sooner they are sent packing, the 
better for the peace and p ty of the world.” Such were my ideas 
at ~ re time, cherished with a very considerable amount of innocent 
warmth. 

* It is easy to perceive that you do not think very highly of our royal 
house,” said the marquis with a laugh. “ But pray, tell me,” he conti- 
nued, turning to Fred, “ is Monsieur Surelle still in London—and has he 
pon compatriots with him? I am interested to learn, because I am 
well acquainted with him and always knew him to be an ingeauous and 
enthnsiastic politician.” 

“ Yes, monsieur ; he is still in London,” said Fred; “ anless he has 
left since my departure ; and he has, I may say, hundreds of compatriots 
in constant communication with him. There is noreckoning upon where 
he is at present, though, afterall. He may be here in Paris—it is very 
possible—for he always laughed at the passport difficulty, and said he 
could get over that at any time by the simplest ruse in the world.” 

“To be sure he may,”. said the marquis emphatically. “ For my part, 
I should only be too glad to see him once more here in Paris.” 

“Tam sure that if his views were adopted, France would have a much 
better prospect of a quiet future,” said Mrs. Fred. 

“ And many an unfortunate exile would be able to return and live in 

in his own dear native country,” said Sophy. 

“ Ab! it is plain that our friend Sorelle has made proselytes of the 
ladies,” said the marquis gaily. Now Sophy was extremely pretty, and 
the marquis seemed to re her with much interest; and when we 

on again, he offered her his arm, and they went on some little dis- 
tance before us. Then the idea arose amongst us: ‘“ What a singular 
thing it would be if the marquis were to take a fancy to our little Sophy!” 
After a promenade of considerable length, Mrs. Fred became fatigued, so 
we retarhed to Paris inacab. I was engaged to spend the evening with 
Fred ; and as the marquis could not, of course, be expected to avail him- 
self of sach a conveyance, we parted at the Arc de Triomphe. 

“ Au revoir! ” said he, with the charming air which was so irresistibl 
“inning. “ If it 60 happens that I should like to see you in the evening, 

x give me peraladda to call in?” 

, my dear sir, we shall be delighted !” we all chorussed. 

“ And you are sure I shall find you at home?” 

“ We shall only be happy to remain at home expressly.” 

' “ Ab, I cannot think of that. Many thanks. If I cannot be with you 
at seven o’clock, I will send a messenger, who will tell you bow I am en- 
” We dined at the Palais Royal, and were at Fred’s apartments 
time. Sopby, it was noticeable, was more than usually smart, and 
the window in silent expectation. Mrs. Fred wasin a flurry—that 
state of anxiety and excitement which youthfal matrons experi- 
ence when they expect company. As for me, I was quite at home, look- 
ing forward to the arrival of the distinguished personage as if he were an 
acquaintance. By and by a carriage stopped at the door—a) 
Closed vehicle of handsome appearance. We made sure it mast be the 
mer although I had never seen that carriage before. We were s 
yu 
a 


eceived, however; it was not our visitor. When the carriage- 
oor was three well-dressed gentlemen stepped out, and entered 
the house. We supposed that the people living iu the premzére or the 
troisiéme (Frog's rooms were on the deuzieme) were going to entertain 
y ev : 
concierge, however, conducted the strangers up stairs, and directly 
into the a ¢ in which we were sitting. The trio entered with bows 
and salutations of the most refined Two of them remained 
near the door, while the third came A 
 “ Excusez, mesdames et measieurt,” said he ; “ I am come charged with 
@ message from a gentleman who has the honour of your acquaintance ; 
namely, Monsieur the de Tropoli. He has desired me to say 
t it will be im ble for him to comply with your kind invitation 
evening; but as he wishés to see you—it may be for the last time 
you are in Parls—h¢ begs that you will be kind enough to allow 
meto conduct you to him. A carriage waits at the door expressly to 
convey you.” 


liteness. 


pee- | sentatives of what may 


room being furnished in spare and cold fashion as a bed-chamber. 

How the night passed with each and all would take considerable time 
and space to describe. It was a time of violent and memorable emotion, 
you may believe ; and as for me 

By and by, the morning dawned through our barred windows. At an 
early hour, coffee and bread and butter were served to each of us; and 
at about ten o’clock, we were conducted—still on the separate system— 
into a large apartment, fitted up asa court of justice, and where a formida- 
bly snappish old judge presided at the tribunal. Here we were, one after 
the other, subjected to a long and trrible examination and cross-exami- 
nation, “os our object in visiting Paris, our connection with Fred’s 
friend, M. Frangois Sorelle, and as to the expressions we had used with 
regard to the government. 

Aud who was our accuser? Who the witness, who with bland smiles, 
proved oor identification? Who afforded evidence of our talk and our 
opinions? : 

Why my fine friend the Marquis de Tropoli!—who was now merely 
styled Moreau by his superiors--that and nothing more. From a care- 
fully compiled series of papers, he read an accurate, almost verbatim re- 
port, of ail the treasonable language we had used in the sacred freedom 
of private friendship; and, to fhake matters worse, produced three or 
four of the confounded M. Sorelle’s incendiary proclamations, which had 
wea discovered wrapped round some small clothes of the incautious Mrs. 

red. ° 
The Marquis—or M. Moreau—was, then, one of the chief agents of se- 
cret police. 

To make a long story short, we got off uncommonly well. We were 
not imprisoned or fined, but only ordered to leave Paris instantly, under 
escort, and embark for England by the first tide. One sentence must 
record that all the luggage and effects of the ladies, Fred, and myself, 
had been overhauled and examined during the night, and thrast back 
anyhow into our boxes and carpet-bage. This exasperated Mrs. Fred and 
Sophy more than all. We were escorted by special diligence, to Bologne, 
and there packed off to England! It was some years before I could bear 
without winciug even the name of the Marquis de Tropoli, though uttered 
by the dearest friend. But I am getting over that now. 


SCOTCH PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 


Nearly forty years since, Dr. Chalmers, one of the parish ministers of 
Glasgow, preacbed several times in London. He was then in the zenith 
of his popularity as a pulpit orator. Canning and Wilberforce went to- 
gether to hear him upon one occasion ; after sitting spell-bound under 
his eloquence, Canning said to Wilberforce when the sermon was done, 


y | ‘The tartan beats us ; we have no preaching like that in England.” 


In October last, the Rev. John Caird, incumbent of the parish of Errol, 
in Perthshire, preached before the Queen and Court at the charch of Cra- 
thie. Her Majesty was so impressed by the discourse that she commanded 
its publication ; and the Prince Consort, no mean authority, expressed 
his admiration of the ability of the preacher, saying that “ he had not 
heard a preacher like him for seven years, and did not expect to enjoy a 
like pleasure for as long a period to come.” So, at all events, says a pa- 
ragraph in the Times of December 12th, 1855. 

t is somewhat startling to find men of cultivated taste, who are fami- 
liar with the highest class preaching of the English Church, expressin 
their sense of the superior effect of pulpit oratory of a very different kind, 
No doubt Caird and Chalmers are the best of their class ; and the over. 
whelming effect which they and a few other Scotch preachers have often 
produced, is in a great degree owing to the individual genius of the men, 
and not to the school of preaching they belong to. Yet both are repre. 
called the Scotch school of preaching: and 
with all their genius, they never could have carried away their au- 
dience as they have done, had ba been trammelled by those canons of 
taste to which English preachers almost invariably conform, Their man- 
ner is just the regular Scotch manner, vivified into tenfold effect by their 
own peculiar genius. Preaching in Scotland is a totally different thin 
from what it isin England. In the former country it is generally cha- 
racterized by an amount of excitement in delivery and matter, which in 
England is only found among the most fanatical Dissenters, and is prac- 
tically unknown in the pulpits of the national church. No doubt English 
and Scotch preaching differ in substance to a certainextent. Scotch ser- 
mons are generally longer, averaging from forty minutes to an hour in 
the delivery. There is a more prominent and constant pressing of what 
is called evangelical doctrine. The treatment of the subject is more for- 
mal. There is an introduction; two or three heads of discourse, for- 
mally announced ; and a practical conclusion ; and generally the entire 
Calvinistic system is set forth in every sermon. But the main difference 





lies in the manner in which the discourses of the two echools are delivered. 
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While English sermons are generally read with quiet dignity, in Scotland 
they dre very commonly repeated from memory, and given with great 
vehemence and oratorical effect, and abundant gesticulation. Nor is it 
to be supposed that when we say the difference is mainly in manner, we 
think it a small one. There is only one account given by all who have 
heard the most striking Scotch preachers, as to the proportion which 
their manner bears in the effect produced. Lockhart, late of the Quarterly, 
says of Chalmers, ‘ Never did the world possess any orator whose minut- 
est peculiarities of gesture and voice have more power in increasing the 
effect of what he says ; whose delivery, in other words, is the first, and 
the second, and the third excellence in his oratory, more truly than is 
that of Dr. Chalmers.”* The same words might be repeated of Caird, who 
has succeeded to Chalmers’s fame. A bundred little circumstances ot 
voice and manner—even of appearance and dress—combine to give bis 
oratory its overwhelming power. And where manner is everything, dif- 
ference in manner is a total difference. Nor does manner effect only the 
less educated and intelligent class of hearers. It cannot be doubted that 
the unparalleled impression produced, even on such men as Wilberforce, 
Canning, Lockhart, Lord Jeffrey, and Prince Albert, was mainly the re- 
sult of manner. In point of substance and style, many English preachers 
are quite superior to the best of the Seoteh. In these respects there are 
no preachers in Scotland who come near the mark of Melvill, Manning, 
Arnold, or Bishop Wilberforce. Lockhart says of Chalmers, 


“[ bave heard many men deliver sermoas far better arranged in point 
of argument ; and I have heard very many deliver sermons far more uni- 
form io elegance, both of conception and of style ; but most unquestion- 
ably, I have never heard, either in England or Scotland, or fn any other 
country, a preacher whose eloquence is capable of producing an effect so 
strong and irresistible as hie? 

The best proof how mach Chalmers owed to his manner, is, that in his 
l days, when he was no longer able to give them with his wonted 

jes and feeling; the very same discourses fell quite flat on his con- 
tion. 
ot ie long since Sydney Smith expressed his views as to the chilliness 
which is the general characteristic of the Anglican pulpit. Ia the pre- 
face to bis published sermons, he says : 


“ The English, generally remarkable for doing very good things in a 
very bad manuer, seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of 
their awkwardness for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to his velvct 
cushion with either hand, keeps his eye rivetted on his book, speaks of 
the ecstacies of joy and fear with a voice and a face which indicates 
neither ; and pinions his body and soul into the same attitude of limb 
and thought, for fear of being thought theatrical and affected. The 
most intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than wipe his face with bis 
cambric sudarium ; if by misebance his hand slip from its orthodox gripe 
of the velvet, he draws it back as from liquid brimstone, and atones for 
the indecorum by fresh inflexibility and more rigorous sameness. Is it 
wonder, then, that every semi-delirious a who pours forth his ani- 
mated nonsense with the genuine look and voice of passion, should ges- 
ticulate away the congregation of the most profound and learned divine 
of the established church, aadin two Sundays preach him bare to the 
very sexton? Why are we natural everywhere bat in the pulpit? No 
man expresses warm and animated feelings anywhere else, with his 
mouth only, but with his whole body; be articulates with every limb, 
and talks from head to foot with a thousand voices. Why this holop- 
lexia on sacred occasions only? Why call in the aid of paralysis to 
piety? Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve was from Adam, by casting 
them into a deep slumber? Or from what possible perversion of com- 
mon sense are we all to look like field preachers in Zembla, holy lumps 
of ice, numbed into quiescence and stagnation and mumbling.” 

Now in Scotland, for very —— years past, the standard style of 
preaching has been that which the lively yet gentle satirist wished to see 
more common iu England. Whether successfully or not, Scotch preach- 
ers aim at what Sydney Smith regarded as the right way of preaching— 
“to rouse, to appeal, to inflame, to break through every barrier, up to the 
very haunts and chambers of the soul.” Whether this end be a safe 
one to propose to each one of some hundreds of men of ordinary ability 
and taste, may be a question. An unsuccessful attempt at it is very 
likely to land a man in gross offence against common taste and common 
sense, from which he whose aim is less ambitious is almost certainly 
safe. The preacher whose purpose is to preach plain sense in sucha 
style and manner as not to offend people of education and refinement, if 
he fail in doing what he wishes, may indeed be dall, bat will not be ab- 
surd and offensive. But however this may be, it is curious that this im- 
passioned and highly oratorical school of preaching should be found 
among a cautious, cool-headed race like the Scotch. The Scotch are 
proverbial for long heads, and no great. capacity of emotion. Sir Walter 
Scott, in Rob Roy, in deecribing the preacher whom the hero heard in 
the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, says that his countrymen are much 
more accessible to logic than rhetoric ; and that this fact determines the 
character of the preaching which is most acceptable to them. If the 
case was such in those times, matters are assuredly quite altered now. 
Logic is indeed not overlooked : but it fs brilliancy of illustration, and, 
above all, great feeling and earnestness, which go down. Mr.Caird, the 
most popular of modern Scotch preachers, though possessing a very 
powerful and logical mind, yet owes his popularity with the mass of 
hearers almost entirely to bis tremendous power of feeling and produ- 
cing emotion. By way of contrast to Sydney Smith’s picture of the 
English pulpit manner, let us look at one of Chalmers’s great appear- 
ances. Look on that picture, and then on this: 

‘The Doctor’s manner during the whole delivery of that magnificent 
discourse was strikingly animated : while the enthusiasm and energy he 
threw into some of his bursts rendered them quite overpowering. One 
expression which he used, together with his action, his look, and the 
tones of his voice, made a most vivid and indelible impression on my 
memory. While uttering these words, which he did with peculiar 
emphasis, accompanying them with a flash from his eye and a stamp 
of his foot, he threw his right arm with clenched fist right across the 
book-board, and brandished it full in the face of the Town Council, 
sitting in state before him. The words seemed to startle, like an electri? 
shock, the whole audience.” 

Very likely they did; but we should regret to see a bishop, or even a 
dean, have recourse to such means of producing an impression. We 
shall give one other extract descriptive of Chalmers’s manner : 


« It was a transcendently grand, a glorious burst. The energy of his 
action corresponded. Intense emotion beamed from his countenance. I 
cannot describe the appearance of bis face better than by saying it was 
lighted up almost into a glare. The congregation were intensely excited. 
leaning forward in the pews like a forest bending under the power of the 
hurricane,—lookiag apne at the preacher, and listening in breath- 
less wonderment. So soon as it was concluded, there was (as invariably 
was the case at the close of the Doctor’s bursts) a deep sigh, or rather 
gasp for breath, accompanied bya movement throughout the whole au- 
dience.”’ 

There is indeed in the Scotch Church a considerable class of most res 
pectable preachers who read their sermons, and who, both for matter and 
manner, might be transplanted without remark into the pulpit of any 
cathedral in England. There is a school also, of high standing and no 
small popularity, whose manner and style are calm and beautiful ; but 
who, through deficiency of that vehemence which is at such a premium 
in Scotland at present, will never draw crowds such as hang upon the 
lips of more excited orators. Foremost among such stands Mr. Robert- 


£| son, minister of Strathmartin, in Forfarshire. Dr. McCulloch, of Gree- 


nock, and Dr. Vietch, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, are among the best 
specimens of the class. But that preaching which interests, leads ou- 
ward, and instructs, has few admirers compared with that which thrills. 
overwhelms, and sweeps away. And from the impression made on indi- 
viduals so competent to judge as those already mentioned, it would cer- 
tainly seem that, whether suited to the dignity of the pul N or not, the 
deepest oratorical effect is made by the latter, even on cultivated minds. 
Some of the most popular preachers in England have formed themselves 
on the Scotch model, Melvill and M‘Neile are examples: so, in a dif 
fereni walk, is Ryle, so well known by his tracts. We believe that Mel- 


& | vill ia his early days delivered his sermons from memory, and of late 


years only has taken to reading, to the considerable diminution of the 
effect he produces. We may here remark, that in some country districts 
the prejudice of the people against clergymen reading their sermons is 
excesiive. It is indeed to be admitted that it isa more nataral thing that 
a spetker should look at the audience he is addressing, and appear ‘o 
speak from the feeliag of the moment, than thathe should readto them 
what he has to say ; butitis hard to impose upon a parish minister. 
burdened with pastoral duty, the irksome school-boy task of commit- 
ting to memory a —_ sermon, and perhaps, two every week. The sys 
tem of reading is spreading rapidly in the Scotch Church, and seems likely 


* Feter's Letters to hts Kinsfolk, vol. iii: pj 267. ¢ Peters Letters, log. cit. 
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in a few years to become all but universal. 


Caird reads his sermons|a poor country many hundred thousand pounds. No doubt all this re- 


closely on ordinary Suadays, but delivers eatirely trom memory ia preach- | suits in some measure frem the self-sufficiency of the Seotch character ; 


rticular occasion. 
ee cally be imagined that whea every one of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred preachers understands on entering the church that bis manner 
must be auimated if he looks for preferment, very many will have a very | 
bad manner. It is woaderfal, indeed, when we look to the average rua 
of respectable Scotch preachers, to find how many take kiudly to the 
emotioaal style. Often, of course, such a style is thoroughly coatrary 





but besides this, it should be remembered that to a Scotchman it is a 
matter of mach graver im ce who shall be his clergyman than it is 
to an Eoglishmau. In England, if the clergyman can but reed decently, 
the congregation may find edification in listening to and joising in the 


‘ beautifal prayers — by the Church, even thou gh the sermon should 


be poor enough. But in Scotland everything depends on the minister. If 
he be a fool, be can make the entire service as foolish as himself. For 


to the maa’s idiosyncracy. Still, be must seem warm and animated ; | prayers, sermon, choice of passages of Scripture which are read, every- 


and the consequence is frequently loud speaking without a vestige of | thing, the congregation is dependent on the preacher. The q 


feeling, aud much roaring whea there is nothiag whatever in what is 
said to demandit. We have been startled on going into a little country 
kirk, ia which aay speakiag above a whisper would have been audible, 
to find the miaister from the very bopaeegs the service, roaring as if 
speaking to people a quarter of a mile off. 
appeared attentive. They regarded their clergyman as “a powerfa 


reacbec ;” while the most ner vous thought, uttered in more civilised 


anes, would have been esteemed “unco weak.” We are ee at| 


urse, of very plain congregations; but among 
preacher” means a preacher with @ powerfal voice aad great physical 


energy- 

Let not English readers imagine when we speak of the vehemence of 
the Scotch puipit. that we mean only a gentlemanly of warmth 
and energy. It often amounts to the most violent melo ie acting. 
Sheil’s Irish speeches would have beea asely popular Seoteh ser- 
mons, so far as their style and delivery are concerned. The physical 
energy is tremendous. It is said that when Chalmers preached in St. 
George's, Ejinburgh, the massive chaudeliers, many feet off, wereall vi- 
brating. He had often to stop, e ic the midst of bis sermon, 
and have a psalm sung till he recovered breath. Caird begins quietly, 
but frequently works himself up to a frantic excitement, ia which his 
gestioulatioa isof the wildest, aad his voice an absolate howl. Oue feels 
afraid that he may burst a blood vessel. Were his hearers cool enough 
to criticise him, the impression would be at aa end ; bat he bas wound 
them up to such a pitch that criticism is impossible. They must sit ab- 
solutely passive, with nerves tingling and blood pausing: frequently 
many of the congregation bave started to their feet, It may be ima- 

how heavily the physical energies of the preacher ate drawn upon 
by this mode of speaking. Dr. Bennie, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and one of the most eloquent and effective of Scotch pulpit ora- 
tors, is said to have died at an age much short of fifty, worn out by the 
enthusiastic azimation of his style. There are some little accessories of 
the Scotch palpit, which io England are unknown: such as thrashing 
the large Bible which lies before the minister—long to recover 
breath—much wiping of the face—sudorific results to an unpleasant 
degree, necessitutiag an entire change of apparel after preaching. 

The secret of the superior power over a mixed congregation of the 
best Scoted, as compared with most English preachers, is that the former 
are not deterred by any considerations of the dignity of the pulpit, from 
any oratorical art which is likely to produce an effect. Sometimes in- 
deed, where better things might be expected, the most reprehensible 
clap-trap is resorted to. An English preacher is fettered and trammeled 
by fear of being thought fanatical and methodistical—and siill worse, 
ungentiemanlike. He knows, too, that a reputation as a“ popular 
preacher” is not the thing which will conduce much to his preferment in 
his profession. The Scotch preacher, on the other hand, throws bimeelf 
heart and soul into his subject. 

Chalmers overcame the notion that vehemence in the pulpit was indi- 
cative of either fanaticiem or weakoess of intellect: he ultra-ani- 
mation respectable : and earnestness, even in an excessive degree, is all 
in favour of a young preacher’s popularity ; while a man’s chance of the 
most valuable preferments (in the way of parochial livings) of the Scotch 
church, is in exact proportion to his popularity as a preacher. The speil 
of the greatest preachers is in their capacity of inteuse feeling. This is 
reflected on the congregation. A congregation will in most cases feel 
but a very inferior degree of the emotioa which the preacher feels. But 
intense feeling is contagious. There is much in common between the 
tragic actor and the popular preacher; but while the actor’s power is 
generally the result of a studied elocation, the preacher’s is almost al- 
ways native. A teacher of elocution would probably say that the mao- 
ner of Chalmers, Guthrie, gr Caird was a very bad one ; but it suits the 
mav, and no other would produce a like impression. In reading the 
most effective discourses of the greatest preachers, we are invariably dis- 
Sees. We can see nothing very particular in those quotations from 

halmers which are recorded as baviog so overwhelmingly impressed 
those who heard them. It was manner that did it all. Ino short, an ac- 
cessory which in Eugland is almost entirely neglected, is the secret of 
Scotch effect. Nor is it any derogation from an orator’s genius to sa 
that his power lies much less in what he says than in how he says it. It 
is but saying that his weapon can be wielded by no other band than his 
owo. Manuer makes the entire difference between Macready and the 
poorest stroller that murders Shakespeare. The matter is the same in the 
case of each. Each has the same thing to say; the enormous difference 
lies in the manner in which each says it. The greatest effects recorded to 
have beea a ania human language, have been produced by things 
which, in merely reading them, would not have appeared so very re- 
markable. Hazlitt tells us that nothing so lingered on his ear asa line 
from Home’s Dougias, as spoken by young Betty :— 

And happy, in my mind, was he that died. 

We have heard it said that Macready never prodaeed a greater effect than 
by the very simple words “ Who said that?” It is perhaps a burlesque 
of an acknowledged fact, to record that Whitfield could thrill an audi- 
ence by saying “ Mesopotamia!’ Hugh Miller tells us that he heard 
Chalmers read a piece which he (Miller) bad himself written. It pro- 
duced the effect of the most telling acting ; and its author never knew 
how fine it was till then. We remember well the feeling which ran 
through us when we heard Caird say, “ As we bend over the grave, where 
the dying are barying the dead.” All this is the result of that gift of 
genius; to feel with the whole soul and utter with the whole soul. The 
case of Gavazzi shows that tremendous energy can carry an audience 
rete f without its uaderstandiog a syllable of what is said. Inferior men 
think by lond roaring and frantic gesticulation to prodace that impres- 
sion which genius alone can produce. But the counterfeit is wretched ; 
and with all intelligent people the result is derision and disgust. 

Many of our readers, we ray, have never witnessed the service of 
the Scotch Church. Its order is the simplest possible. A paalm is sung, 
the congregation sitting. A prayer of about a quarter of an hour in 
length is offered, the congregation standing. A chapter of the Bible is 
read ; another psalm sung ; then comes the sermou. A short prayer and 
& psaim follow ; and the service is terminated by the benediction. The 
entire service lasts about an hour and a half. It is almost invariably 
conducted by a single clergyman. In towns, the eharches now approxi- 
mate pretty mach to the English, as regards architecture. It is only in 
country places that one finds the true bareness of Presbytery. The main 
difference is that there is no altar ; the communion table being placed ia 
the body of the church. The pulpit occupies the altar end, and forms 
the most prominent object ; symbolizing very accarately the relative es- 
timation of the sermon in the Scotch service. Whenever a new charch 
is built, the recurrence to a true ecclesiastical style is marked ; and 
Vaulted roofs, stained glass, and dark oak, have, in large towns, in a great 
he it be «ge the flat-roofed meetinghouses which were the Presby- 

an ideal. The preacher generally wears the English preachiag gown. 
The old Geneva gown covered with Srogs is hardly ever seen; but the 
surplice would still stir up « revolution. The service is performed with 
mach Propriety of demeanour; the singing is often so well done by a 
good choir, that the absence uf the organ is hardly felt. Educated Scoteh- 
men have come to lament the intolerant seal which led the first Reform- 
ers in their country to such extremes. But in the country we still see 
the true genius of Presbytery. The rustics walk into church with their 
hats on ; and replace them and hurry out the instant the service is over. 
The decorous prayer before and after worship is unknown. The minister, 
in many churches, wears no gown. The stupid bigotry of the le in 

pid bigotry P 

some of the most covenanting districts is almost incredible. There are 
Parishes in which the people boast that they have never suffered so Romish 
Bye | a8 @ gown to appear in their pulpit ; and the country people 
otland generally regard Episcopacy as not a whit better than 


‘a has sometimes struck us as curious, that the Scotch have always 
— such endeavours to have a voice in the selection of their ietey. 
oop. the one from the Church of Scotland hold precisely the 
—- views both of doctrine and church government as the Church, and 
=o are oe points connected with the existence of lay patronage. 
ogland mach discontent may sometimes be excited by aa arbitrary 
appointment to a living ; but it would be vain to endeavour to excite a 
oe throughout the whole country to prevent the recurrence of 
ae ap aan. Ry upon Rresisely this point did some three or four 
—— faa Ts secede from the Seoteh Church in 1843 ; aud to main- 
= a t right of congregations to a share in the appointment of 
minister, has the “ Free Church” drawn from the humbler classes of 


et the rustics were still, aad | 


uestion, 
whether the worship to which the people of % parish are invited weekly 
shall be interesting and improving, or shall be absurd and revolting, is 
decided by the piety, good sense, and ability of the parish priest. Cole- 
ridge said be never knew the value of the Liturgy till he had heard 
aw gro which were offered in some remote country churches in Seot- 

We have not space to inquire into the ciroumstanees which baye given 
Scotch preaching its peculiar character. We may remark, however, that 
the sermon is the great feature of the Seotch service; it is the only at- 
traction ; and pains mast be taken with it. The prayers are held in very 
secondary estimation. The preacher who aims at interesting his congre- 
gation, racks bis brain to find what will startle and strike ; and then the 
warmth of his delivery adds to his chance of keeping up attention. Then 
the Scoteh are not» theatre going people; they have not, thus, those 
stage-associations with a dramatic manner which would suggest them- 
selves to many minds. Many likewiee expect that excitement in the 
charch, which is more suited to the atmosphere of the play house. Pa- 
trons of late years not unfrequently allow a congregation to choose its 
own minister ; the Crown almost invariably consults the people ; the de- 
cided taste of almost all congregations is for great warmth of manner ; 
and the sapply is made to suit the demand. 

As for the sclemn question, how far Scotch preaching answers the great 
end of all right preaching, it is bard to rpeak. No doubt it isa great 
thing to arouse the somewhat comatose attention of any audience to a 
diseoarse apon religion, and any means short of clap-trap and indecorum 
are justified if they succeed in doing so. No man will be informed or 
improved by a sermon which sets him asleep. Yet it is to be feared that, 
in the prevailing rage for what is striking and new, some eminent 
preachers sacrifice usefulness to glitter. We have beard discourses con- 
cerning which, had we been asked when they were over. What is the 
tendency and result of all this?—what is the conclusion it all leads to ? 
—we should have been obliged to reply. Only that Mr. Such-a-one fs an 
ancommonly clever man. The intellectual treat, likewise, of listening 
to first-class pulpit oratory, tends to draw many to church merely to en- 
joy it. Many go, not to be the better for the truth set forth, but to be de- 
lighted by the preaeber’s eloquence. And it is certain that many persons 
whose daily life exhibits no trace of religion, have been most regular 
and attentive hearers of the most striking preachers. We may men- 
tion an instance in point. When Mr. Caird was one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, he preached in a church, one gallery of which is al- 
lotted to students of the University. A friend of ours was one Sun- 
day afternoon in that gallery, when he observed in the pew before 
him two very rough-looking fellows, with huge walking-sticks pro- 
jecting from their great-coat pockets, and all the unmistakeable marks 
of medical students. It was evident they were little accustomed to attend 
any place of worship. The church, as usual, was crammed to suffocation, 
and Mr. Caird preached a most stirring sermon. As he wound up one 
paragraph to an overwhelming climax, the whole cougregation bent for- 
ward in eager and breathless silence. The medical stadents were under 
the general spell. Half rising from their seats they gazed at the preacher 
with open mouths. At length the burst was over, and a long sigh re- 
lieved the wrought-up multitude. The two students sank upon their 
seat, and looked at one another fixedly : and the first expressed his ap- 
preciation of the eloquence of what he had heard by exclaiming balf aloud 
to his companion, *“‘ Damn it, that’s it.” 

The doctrine preached ia Scotch pulpits is now almost invariably what 
is termed evangelical. Fora long time, now long gone by, many of the 
clergy preached morality, with very inadequate views of Christian doc- 
trine. Wecannot but notice a misrepresentation of Dr. Hanna, in his 
Life of Chalmers: Without saying #0, he leaves an impression that all 
the clergy of the Moderate or Conservative party in the Church held 
those eemi-infidel views which Chalmers entertained in bis early days. 
The case is by no means so. Very many ministers, not belonging to the 
movement party, beld truly orthodox opinions, and did their pastoral 
work as faithfully as ever Chalmers did after his great change of senti- 
ment. It is curious to know that while party feeling ran high in the 
Scotch Charch, it was a shibboleth of the Moderate party to use the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Charch service. The other party rejected that beautiful 
compendiom of all supplication, on the ground that it was not a Cbrie- 
tian prayer, no mention being made in it of the dectrine of the atone- 
ment. It is recorded that on one occasion a minister of what was termed 
the “ High flying” party was te preach for Dr. Gilchrist, of the Canon. 
gate Charch in Edinburgh. That venerable emi tein told his friend 
before service that it was usual in the Canongate Church to make use of 
the Lord’s Prayer at every celebration of worship. The friend looked 
somewhat disconcerted, and said, “Is it absolutely necessary that [ should 
give the Lord’s Prayer?” “ Not at all,” was Dr. Gilchrist’s reply, “ not 
at all, if you can give us anything better!” . 

Mr. Caird’s sermon preached at Crathie has jast been published by 
royal command. It is no secret that the Queen and Prince, after hearing 
it, read it in manuscript, and expressed themselves no less impressed in 
reading it by the soundness of its views, than they had been in listening 
to it by its extraordinary —— Onur perusal of it has strongly con- 
firmed us in the views we have expressed as to the share which Mr. 
Caird’s manner has in 1 pyre me the effeet with which his discourses tell 
upon any audience. The sermon is indeed an admirable one ; aecurate, 
and sometimes original in thought: illustrated with rare profusion of 
imagery, all in exquisite taste, and expressed in words scarcely one of 
which could be altered or displaced but for the worse. But Mr. Caird 
could not publish his voice and manner, and in wanting these, the sermon 
wants the first, second, and third things which conduce to its effect when 
delivered. Ja May, 1854, Mr. Caird preached this discourse in the High 
Charch Edinburgh, before the Commissioner who represents her Majesty 
at the meetings of the General Asserobly of the Scotch Church, and an 
exceedingly crowded and brilliant audience. Given there, with all the 
akill of the most accomplished actor, yet with a simple earnestness which 
prevented the least suspicion of anything like acting, the impression it 
hcg is described as something marvellous. ard-headed Scotch 

awyers, the last men in the world to be carried into superlatives, declared 
that never till then did they understand what effect could be produced 
by human epeech. But we confess that now we have these magic words 
to read quietly at home, we find it something of a task to get through 
them. A volume just published by Dr. Guthrie of Ediaburgh, the great- 
est pulpit orator of the ‘Free Church,” contains many sermons much 
more likely to interest a reader. 

The sermon is from the text, “ Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” It sets out thus :— 

“ To combine business with religion, to keep up a spirit of serious piety 
amid the stir and distraction of a busy and active life,—this is one of the 
moet difficult parts of a Christian’s trial in this world. It is compara. 
tively easy to be religious in the church—to collect our thoughts and 
compose our feelings, and enter, with an appearance of propriety and 
decorum, into the offices ef religious worship, amidst the quietude of the 
Sabbath, and withia the still and sacred precincts of the house of prayer. 
But to be religious in the world —to be pious and holy and earnest-minded 
in the counting-room, the manufactory, the market-place, the field, the 
farm—to carry our and eolemn thoughts and feelings into the throng 
and thoroughfare of daily life,—this is the great difficulty of our Chris- 
tian calling. No man not lost to all moral influence can help feeling his 
worldly passions calmed, and some measure of seriousness stealing over 
his mind, when engaged in the performance of the more awful and seri- 
ous rites of religion ; but the atmosphere of the domestic circle, the ex- 
change, the street, the city’s throng, amidst coarse work and canxering 
cares and toils, is a very different at here from that of a communion- 
table. Passing from one to the other has often seemed as the sudden 
transition from a trepical to a polar climate—from balmy warmth and 
eunshine to murky mist and freezing cold. Aud it appeara sometimes as 
difficult to maintain the strength and steadfastness of religious principle 
and feeling when we go forth from the charch to the world, as it would 
be to preserve an exotic alive in the open air in winter, or to keep the 
lamp that burns steadily within doors from being blown oat if you take 
it abroad unsheltered from the wind.” 


The preacher then speaks of the shifts by which men have evaded the 
task of being holy, at once in the charch and in the world ; in ancient 








times oy flying from the world altogether, in modern times by making re- 
ligion — together a Sanday thing. In opposition to either notion the text 
suggests,— 


Sy ae 








of mind is not appropriate to one set of actions, and an impertineace 
intrusion with reference to others; but like the act of breathing, like the 
circulation of the blood, like the silent wth ef the stature, a process 
that may be going on simaltaneously with all our aetions--when we are 

busiest as when we are idlest ; in the church, in the world ; in solitude, 

in society ; in our grief and ia our gladness ; in our toil and in oar rest ; 
| sleeping, waking ; by day, by night; amidst all the engagements and 
| exigencies of life.” 


| The burden of the discourse is to prove that this is so ; that religion is 
| Compatible with the business of Common Life. This appears first, be- 
| cause religion, as a science, sets out doctrines, easy to be understood by 
the bumblest intellects; and as an art, sets out daties which may be 
practised simultaneously with ali other work. It is the art of bein 
and of doing good : and for this art every profession and ealliag affords 
scope and discipline. o- 

“ When a child is learning to write, it matters not of what words the 
copy set to him is composed, the thing desired being that, whatever he 
writes, he learns to write we//. Whena man is learning to be a Chrie- 
tian, it matters not what bis particular work in life may be, the work he 
does is but the copy-line set to him; the main thing to be considered is 
that he learn to live well.” _ 

The second consideration by which Mr. Caird supports his thesis is; tha t 
religion consists, not so much in doing spiritual or sacred acts, a¥ nm 
doing secular acts froma sacred or spiritual motive. “ A man be 
a Christian thinker and writer as much when giving to sefence, or 
tory, or biograpby, or ey & Obristian tone and spirit, ay when ¢om- 
posing sermoas or writing bymns,” wen 

The third and most eloqaent division of the discourse il! 
the thesis from the Mind’s Power of acting on Latent Pri . 
Though we cannot, in our wordly work, be always eonsciously g 
of religion, yet unconsciously, insensibly, we may be acting under 
ever present control. For example, the preacher, amidst all his mental 
exertions, has underneath the outward workings of his mind, the latent 
thought of the presence of his auditory. S 

“ Like a secret atmosphere it surrounds and bathes his spirit as he 
goes on with the external work. And tave not you, too, my friends, aa 
Auditor—it may be, a “ great cloud of witnesses’”’—but at ieast one all 
glorious Wituess and Listener ever {present, ever watchful, as the dis- 
course of life proceeds? Why, then, in this case too, while the outward 
business is diligently prosecuted, may there not be, on your spirit a latent 
and constant impression of that awful inspection? What worldly work 
so absorbing as to leave no room in a believer’s epirit for the hallowing 
thought of that glorious Presence ever near?” 


We shall give but one extract more, the final illastration of this third 
head of discourse. Itis a very good specimen of one of those exciting 
and irresistible bursts by which Caird sweeps away his audience. Ima- 
gine the following sentences given, at first quietly, but with great feel- 
iog, gradually waxing in energy and rapidity; and at length, amid dead 
stillness and Jushed breaths, concluded as with a torrent’s rash : 


“ Or, have we not all felt that the thought of anticipated happiness 
may blend itself with the work of our busiest hours? The labourer’s 
coming, released from toil—the schoolboy’s coming holiday, or the hard- 
wrought business man’s approaching season of relaxation—the expected 
return of a long absent and mach loved friend; is not the thought of 
these, or similar joyous events, one which often intermingles with, with- 
out interrupting, oar common work? When a father goes forth to his 
‘ labour till the eveniog,’ perhaps often, very often, fn the thick of his 
toils the thought of home may start ap to cheer him. The smile that is 
to welcome him, as he crosses his lowly threshold when the work of 
day is over, the glad faces, and merry voices, and sweet caresses of little 
ones, as they shall gather round him in the quiet evening the 
thought of all thie may dwell, a latent joy, a hidden motive, deep down 
in his heart of hearts, may come rushing in a sweet solace at every pause 
of exertion, and act like a secret oi! to smooth the wheels of labour. The 
heart has a secret treasury, where our hopes and joys are often garnered, 
too ce to be ny high, ee ay a mentite as an 

“ And why may not the est of a! poe oys possess the same all- 
pervading influence? Have we, if our religion is real, no anticipation of 
happiness ia the glorious fature? Is there no ‘rest that remataeth for the 





people of God,’ no home and foving heart awaiting us when the toils of 
our hurried day of life are ended? What is earthly rest or relaxation, 
what the release from teil after which we so often sigh, bat the faint sha- 
dow of the saint’s everlasting rest, the rest of the soul in God? What 
visious of earthly bliss can ever, ifour Christian faith be not a form, com- 
pare with ‘ the glory soon to be revealed?’ What glory of earthly re- 
union with the rapture of that hour when the heavens shall yield an ab- 
sent Lord to our embrace, to be parted from us no more forever? And if 
all this be most sober trath, what is there to except this joyfal hope from 
that law to which, in all other deep joye, our minds are subject ? i 
may we not, in this case too, think often, amidst our worldly work, of the 
House}to which we are going, of the trueard loving heart that beats for us, 
aud of the sweet and joyous welcome that awaits us there? And even when 
we make them not, of set purpose, the subject of our thoughts, is there not 
enough of grandeur in the objects of a believer’s hope to gece 

rit at all times with a calm and reverential joy? Do think all 
strange, fanatical, impossible. Ifit do seem so, it can only be because 
your heart is in the earthly, but not in the higher and holier hopes. No, 
my friends! the strange thing is, not that amidst the world’s work we 
should be able to think of our House, bat that we should ever 
be able to forget it; and the stranger, sadder still, that while the 
little day of life is passing—morning, noostide, eveniag—each 

more rapid than the last ; while to many the shadows are ote 
leagtheniog, and the declining san warns them back that ‘ the night is 
at hand, wherein no man can work,’ there should be those amongst us 
whose whole thoughts are absorbed in ‘the business of the world, and to 
whom the reflection never occars, that soon they must go out into eter- 
nity, without a friend, without a home!” 


The discourse thus ends, in orthodox Scotch fashion, with a practical 
conclusion. 

We thiok it not ualikely that the sermon has been toned down a good 
deal before publication, in anticipation of severe criticism. Some pas- 
sages ‘which were very effective when delivered, have probably been mo- 
dified so as to bring them more thoroughly within the limits ef severe 
good taste. Mr. Caird need nothave feared hostile criticism from us. We 
most cheerfully acknowledge merit, even when found in a clergyman 
whose ordination has no more dignified source than “ the laying op of 
the hands of the presbytery.” We think Mr. Caird has deserved the ho- 
nours done him b royalty ; and we willingly accord him his meed, as a 
man of no small force intellect, of t power of illustration b 
happy analogies, of sincere piety, and of much earnestness to do quid. 
He is still young—we believe considerably under forty—and much may 
be expected of bia. 

But we have rambled on into an unduly long gossip about Scotch 
preaching, and mast abruptly conclude. We confess that it would please 
us to see, especially in the pulpits of our country charches, a little infa- 
sion of its Warmth, rejecting anything of its extravagance. 

—g=>. 


THE COURT-BALL. 


The splendid city of St. Petersburg wore an air of unusual gaiety and 
excitement on the morniog of the 6th December 18—. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Winter Palace, this excitement and bustle of pre- 
paration was manifest. Servants clad in the imperial livery were to be 
seen running to and fro in all directions ; some assisting to lift into their 

laces the most fragrant exotics, destined to decorate the sumpt 

lis ; others laden with some of the choicest flowers, looking gaycr_ 
more beautiful because of the contrast they presented to the dead winter- 
season out of doors ; whilst to a third set of eareful hande, were i 
the transport of the large light bandboxes containing the ball-dresses 
her majesty’s maids of honour. 

All these signe of preparation for the eoming festivity bel espe- 
cially to that day; for had not the Empress Alexandrine favi- 
tations, commanding those so honoured as to receive them to attend her 
pened me, given in celebration of his majesty the Emperor Nicholas’s 
name-day 

Already, at daybreak, some honest prayers fer bis health and happiness 
had been offered up, and some warm, heartfelt good wishes for his pros- 
perity breathed from the twelve prisoners for political offences pardoned 
and liberated, in honour of that occasion, from the fortress ; but, indeed, 
though doubtless their emotions might surpassin enthusiasm and intensity 
those of the mass of the people, still there was pretty generally spread iz 
those days a warm and loyal-hearted of personal attach- 
ment to the czar, whieb, of course, signalised itself on this his saint’s 
day. 








“ That piety is not for Sundays only, but for all days ; that ence and 
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At noon, Nicholas reviewed his noble regiment of the Chevalier Guards 
in the Champ de Mars, taking occasion to compliment, with a few well- 
ebosen words, his most efficient officers ; on whom, also, he bestowed more 
a marks of his favour, by presenting them with medals of gold, 

g bis likeness. From theace be drove to the ice-mountains, where 
the young cadeis were amusing themselves after partaking of a splendid 
collation, provided for them by their imperial master. Ay, and right 
royal and noble did he look as he leaped from his sledge on arriving on 
the ground ; and right glad and welcome rose the cheer from 200 young 
voices, clear and ebrill in the frosty air, greeting his presence among 


m. 

Thus passed the hours of the {éteday. At ten o’clock at night, the 
windows of the Winter Palace preseuted one blaze of light ; and the 
string of carriages drawn up to deposit the guests at the great doors, be- 
tokened that the crowning festivities of the day were about to begin. By 
eleven o'clock, the emperor and empress had entered the ball-room, and 
walked through the first Polonaise, when two very elegantly dressed la- 
dies passed through the crowds of decorated uniforms that obstructed 
their progress, and made their way up to the far end of the magnificent 
saloons, to the dais comer by the emprese. As they will play rather 
this little parrative, { will describe their position io 
life and their personal appearance. 

Although of Polish extraction, the elder of the two sisters—for such 
was their relationship—possessed the style of beauty most admired in 
Russia. She might have been about twenty five years of age, and was 
fair, fresh-complexioned, and of middling stature ; well formed, but with 
that full figare hie an in -life of embonpoint, Dressed 
with extreme taste, with jewels, she attracted oy Be as 
she floated th the room. Six or seven years earlier, she mar- 
ried the Prince é, @ boble well known to stand high in favour at 

to be so exclusively occupied with his military duties 

y with the wife so many years younger 

n, and the interest and amusements of the 

centered in the world of gaicty, where she filled a 

prominent place, and of which she was esteemed a most distinguished or- 


On the evening in question, her look and whole manner denoted some 
especial cause of pride and pleasure, and it arose from the very legitimate 
circumstance that it was the first occasion of her sister’s appearance in 
the highest society of the capital ; and I call this pride and pleasare legi- 

, for she filled in some degree the place of a mother to the young 

accompanied her. 
of that sister to the art, but it the consequence of a 
co ut it was the 
metances somewhat unusual. Owing to the feeble health of their 
, she had been brought up in great retirement ; and it was only on 
death of this lady, some time before, that the daty of finishing her 
acation, and presenting her to the world, had devolved on the princess. 
For this reason, a mixed feeling of curiosity and admiration pervaded the 
courtly crowd, who turned to gaze on the fair young companion the prin- 
cess led so triumphantly to the foot of the throne. 

Natalie Polensky was barely seventeen, and presented a great but 

contrast to her elder sister, Tall, slight, with masses of the 
darkest hair, glossy and beautifal, folded simply round ber head in thick 
braids, with a more lofty, refined, spiritual style of beauty in her features, 
and a more sweet and earnest expression in her dark eyes, well might she 
excite the envy of some, and gratify the admiration of others of the ga- 
sers who turned so inquiringy towards her ; and, above all, well might 
she justify the conscious air of undisguised pleasure with which the prin- 
ceas presented her to her imperial m As to Natalie, her manner, 
shy, yet enitet, exp’ in graceful contrast the gratification so 
young a girl mast have felt in so splendid a scene, and somewhat of be- 
wilderm:nt at the crowd and confusion around her. 

As they retired frem making their obeisance to their imperial hosts, 
the kind eyes of the empress followed them with some interest ; and 
she smiled ons to.see how many aspirants pressed forward to solicit 
the hand of Natalie for the dance about to begia. But ere she could 
make a selection, the Grand-duke Alexander, the present emperor of All 

Russias, passed through the crowd, and led her out from the midat 
competitors for the first waltz. Nor were Natalie’s tri- 
ned to end here; the emperor himself congratulated the 
sister’s rare attractions ; and the empress hinted that, 
on, she would decorate her with the chiffre, and ap- 

of honour. / 
ball seemed so delightful, and never did the princess re- 
Pe Beer en pore mravaned foon oe did on that memorable night ; 
indeed, it was but the commencement of a series of conquests ; and 
this might account for the fair Natalie refusing many brilliant and un- 
exceptionable offers of marriage. Possibly, young as she was, she shrunk 
surrendering her liberty so soon—possibly she nursed some girtish 
of greater love and more faithful devotion than these courtly 
suitors seemed likely to bestow upon her. Her sister left her undis- 
tarbed, and made no remonstrances on account of those many rejec- 
tions ; perhaps she did not wish so soon to relinquish the pleasure of 
her society, or the share of popularity that Natalie’s success reflected 
upon herself. In the meantime, as had been expected, the younger sis- 
ter was created maid of honour to her majesty ; and the first separa- 
tien between them occurred when she went with the court to spend the 
summer season quietly at Peterhof, in the happy domestic circle of her 

al mistress. 

e, the attraction the empress had felt towards her from the very 
firat ripened into warm interest ; for during the many hours of quiet 
life, rendered imperative by her feeble health, Natalie’s beautiful voice 
and great musical talents contributed much to cheer and soothe her; 
and in the humbler occupation of reading aloud, the maid of honour 
ut mony heurs of most pleasurable retirement with the family of one 
learned to love as a friend, while she revered and honoured her 
48 a mistress. 

So passed the brief bright summer-days at Peterbof. In the meantime, 
people “ty to wonder why heir-apparent of the throne did not 
wey father more than once spoke to him seriously on the duty 
before him, and questioned him g his feelings towards 
the various German whose families alone could be honoured 

his choice. The grand-duke answered lightly enough, that there was 
ty of time before him; and with a si t of the shoul- 
ers, that made even his father’s face relax into a smile, dismissed the 


By and by, the empress also addressed her son on the same subject. tel- 
him openly how anxious she felt about it. He answered her.as he 
done his father ; but it is nof s0 easy to deceive a mother’s eye ; she 

well knew this assumed ind feeling in her 
udge, then, of the 
Roe poy he 
on, wi not 
Dat believe that the feeling was warmly reciprocated. 
The Princess a wae metals peamenies toa rete Smee, 
@ empress, wi tened 
colour and uervous trem of the v accosted ber b Senulios 
abruptly pe in she knew ey od mo te —— attachment. The 
of course, denied owledge ici f the fact im- 
puted, and endeavoured to reassure the empress declaring that she 
must be mistaken; but when she was dismissed, and could question Na- 
did she argue with her that it was impossible the d-duke sh 1 
love her ; in vain represent to her that‘he only comet te sept 
every consideration of pride, of self-respect, and womanly feeling, to 
bersclf from so dan: 80 fatal a delusio is, Natalie only 
the most entire faith in her lover’s protesta- 
and painful discussion, the princess sought her 
threw himself upon bis sister in in w’e compassi . y h 
Ww on, implor , for all 
their sakes, to combat and control her unfortanate enstn valling “Tf 
besought an interview with her majesty, which 
gtanted ; and throwing herself at the Geapreen's fest, she 
such a possiblity, and warned her sister against yielding to 
her own ‘ perfect innocence ia poy 
) I will watch over my unfortunate sister night and day : 
never shall they meet again ; never shall any messages or correspondence 
pired a secret from the emperor, or we are all lost.” 

The and submission, promised to 

taly, as the rumour ran, te cultivate to the 
Stic of the younger lady, which had so recom- 
her favour. In itself, this would have 


talie in private, she found that such was by no means the case. In vain 
of affection to amuse himself at her expense; and urged upon her, by 
mn. Toall 
aes 
pand’s advice He took it up most seriously, and 
oe the ears of his majesty, we are all ruined.” 
she called her li i - 
~ guilty neg gence in not hay 
i caring 5 - er husband’s 
pects, “ Command BPE RS tad how gladly and implicitly shall you 
pass between them ; only, I entreat your majesty, keep what has trans- 
candour 
Three days from that time, the two sis- 
excited no surprise ; but the downeast looks, ill health, and evident de- 


than | talie had ventured to appear in 


that this evening should have been the first intro- | R 


pression of spirits under which the grand-duke laboured, gave rise to many 
whispered hints, that took form and shape gradually—and which did not 
escape the eagle observation of the czar; therefore it was with more au- 
thority of manner than in his first discussion with bie son, that he com- 
manded him to prepare for a tour into Germaay, for the express purpose 
of selecting his future consort. 39 

Three years paseed away, and the short and brilliant reign of Natalie 
Polensky bad been almost forgotten in the triumphs of later and more 
fortunate beauties ; the Grand-duke Alexander had recovered his usual 
health and spirite, and even the likelihood of bis approaching nuptials 
with the Princess Mary of Darmstadt began to be currently reported. In 
the meantime, Natalie had gradually faded away like a flower trans. 
planted to some uncongenial soil, and with the heat of the noonday sun 
pouring down unsheltered upon its bead. She had altered day by day, 
wasting and fretting away to a pale delicate spiritlees girl. Her medicai 
men pronounced her illness to be a decliae ; there seemed not so much of 
actual disease, as utter prostration of strength, and an overwhelming las- 
situde and languor, from which nothing could arouse her ; and they eug- 
gested that, as a last resource, revisiting her native land might be bene- 
ficial, as indeed it seemed to offer the —y | hope of recovery. 

Then, for the first time, the Princess Gagarine ventared to forward a 

tition to the emperor, stating her sister’s case, and soliciting most hum- 
biy permission to return to Russia. On the first presentation of the re- 
quest, it was refused most peremptorily ; but the empress, hearing how 
pale, and feeble, and altered her old favourite had become, interfered 
with such success, that not only were they recalled to the capital, but on 
the first anniversary, after their return, of the day of St. Nicholas, their 
names a 
court-ba 

On that evening, let us eater the boudoir of the princess an hour or two 
before the time ted for their attendance. It was the first time Na- 
blic ; and on this occasion she lay back 
on her sofa, propped up with pillows, so weak and exhausted, that the 
most uninterested spectator would have dreaded for her the excitement 
and fatigue of such an exertion. But it is needless to say that neither of 
them for a moment hesitated to obey the flattering command which sum- 
moned them once more witbin the orbit of the court. I have said Natalie 
lay resting quietly on her sofa ; the prineess sat opposite to her, buried 
in thought, anxious and nervous about the fate of the evening. She did 
not speak to her, not daring to ask even how she felt, and far less ven- 
turiag to make the slightest allusion to past events. Indeed, by tacit 
consent, the one topic had never once been touched upon since they left 


There was a strange contrast between the crimson velvet cushions and 
the white ent faee, pale and pure, with every feature sharpened 
and refined by her wasting and undefined illness. The large dark eyes 
looked larger than ever, now that they seemed to u more than their 
due proportion of the face, and the thick masses of dark hair fell loose 
and disarrapged round her shoulders. Never had her sister seen her look 
so touchingly beautiful. 

Her dress for the evening, of white lace, lay on a chair near her, and 
with it the wreath of lilies of the valley, one of the commonest of Ras- 
sian wild-flowers, which she had selected to wear. She lay back abstract- 
ed, turning round and round her thin oy a simple little enamelled 
ring she had worn night and day for the last three years—a ring she 
most jealousy refused to take off, and which, she confessed, had words 
engraved inside it which none but herself and the giver kaew of; but 
who that giver was, or what the motto, the princess never could aecer- 
tain. So they stayed to the last moment, Natalie murmuring to herself 
the refrain of a little German song, an especial favourite of the empress’s 
—an adieu, full of unshed tears. At last, the Prince Gagarine entering, 
with some remark on the lateness of the hour, broke the — of sorrow- 
ful recollections, and they rose to prepare for the court-ball. 

But under what different auspices did they again enter that splendid 
saloon! With what slow and faltering steps they advance to pay 
their respects to their imperial hosts! The eyes of the empress turned 
sadly away as Natalie withdrew from the presence ;.but while she had 
stood before her, her lips had uttered only cold and common-place regrets 
for her illness. Beside her had stood the emperor aad grand-duke ; and 
every shade of colour faded away while she felt what scrutinising eyes 
were noting, with merciless exactness, every poiat of difference in her 
oppenmanss since she stood there last. 

he ordeal was soon over; and pale, careworn, and neglected, she sat 
as an uninterested spectator, gazing on a ecene in which she once would 
have taken a distinguished part. But as the evening worn on, she seemed 
to rally, and the warmth and excitement brought a glow brighter than 
health to her cheek. She had constantly refused to dance ; and it was 
not until quite late in the evening that she consented to stand up and 
take part ia aquadrille. Her partner was one of her old admirers, who 
still loved her with the same warmth he had expressed years before. 

I have said she had already met face to face the heir-apparent to the 
throne. Then, not the sharpest observation could have detected, beyond 
her extreme pallor, any sign of emotion or embarrassment. The grand- 
duke bad behaved with the most princely courtesy, and she, on her side, 
with reserve and respect. But who shall describe her confusion when 
Alexander took his place opposite her in the dance? It was too late to 
retreat—all eyes were fixed upon them—and, above all predomiuant, she 
knew the emperor’s gaze was concentrated on them alone. 

In the figure where their hands met for a moment, to the astonishment 
of everybody, the grand-duke retained Natalie’s hand so long in his grasp, 
that she lost all self- ssion ; the room seemed to swim round her, the 
music to become an indistinct murmur ; the coldness of death crept over 
her limbs, and she was on the point of falling, when the emperor stepped 
forward, and, without saying a word, drew her arm within bis, and car- 
ried rather than led her out of the room ; and while some hastened to or- 
der round her carriage, to facilitate her departure, he wrapped her in her 
furred mantle, and, after seeing her sa‘e in her sister’s care, returned to 
the ball-room without changing a muscle of his face. 

What a world of emotion struggle there may be in the heart at the 
very time when we seem most placidly occapied with simply external 
things! The quadrille was not over when the emperor returned to the 
room ; but those who knew what grave interests were concerned in this 
little ecene, that took not half the time to enact it has taken to describe, 
were not deceived by the expressioa of his marble face. 

Early next morning, to the surprise of the whole household at Natalie’s 
home, the emperor was announced, gry to speak with her alone. 
With a beating heart she descended to the interview, and awaited the 
rie word. Conceive, then, her feelings when he addressed her as fol- 

OWS :— 

“ Natalie Polensky, you know I have always taken the greatest possi- 
ble interest in your welfare—tell me, now, what are your prospects for 
the future ?”’ 

“ Sire,” she replied, “I can answer you without a moment’s hesitation, 
since to-morrow I leave St. Petersburg for Varenége, where I enter the 
convent, never to leave it again”——. She sagen exhausted, leaning 
for eupport against the edge of a table. 

“Sit down, Natalie, and listen to me,” resumed her interrogator in a 
kindlier tone. “This must not be—I have in store for you pleasanter 
prospects. You danced last night with Count Maurenosoff ; if I mistake 
not, he still loves you, and is anxious to renew his proposals for your 
hand. If such be the case, I shall give you away myself, and your wed- 
weg shall be celebrated at the Winter Palace.” 

atalie knew too well what this meant, the kind calm tone, and the 
unmistakable expression of those steadfast, determined eyes ; yet she 
felt at the moment she could dare anything rather than consent to a 
union which, under other circumstances, might have gratified many a 
womanly weakness. In her desperation, however, she took courage, and 
sank at the feet of the ezar: 

“ Sire,” she murmured, “ hear me but once more, and you will relent. 
T love and was beloved by oue to whom I swore more than once never to 
be another’s. Let me—oh, only let me only remain faithful to that oath 
—I ask no more!” The stern, impenetrable Nicholas seemed touched 
by her appeal, but, taking ber by the hand, he said : 

“ child, listen to a father. The oath you tell me of was a childish 
one. I doubt not he also bound himself by the like. Remember, Natalie 
—remember he is heir to my throne, and therefore must not, and cannot 
follow his owa wishes and impulses, I sacrifice mine a hundred times a 
day for my country’s welfare. All rests with you, and I cannot doubt 
what your decision will be. While you hold to pout word think you he 
will consent to break his? So, for the sake of your sovereign, of your 
country, of him you profess so to love, I demand of you this sacrifice, 
bitter as it is!” 

The poor girl hid her face in her hands, and almost inaudibly said : 
“ Sire, lam your Majesty’s slave.” 

Tt was true what he had said—it was no high-souading speech of merely 
wordly policy ; for those who knew Nicholas best do believe bim, however 
mistaken, to have been a conscientious man, who actually did daily and 
hourly sacrifice his private feelings to what he believed his duty. He 








has done so even in the present instance. By one word of imperative 
command, he could have attained bis object ; but the autocrat had stooped 
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to argument and solicitation with the young girl, who bent like a reed 
before him. 

At the betrothal, which took place ee and during the whole 
time of the splendid preparations for the wedding, Natalie lived and moved 
as in a dream—nothing pave her pleasure, nothing pain. On the even- 
ing appointed for the religious ceremony, when all the guests were as- 
sembled, and the bridemaids, thirty-six in number, and mustering among 
them the highest rank and beauty of the young nobility of Russia, were 
assembled in the magnificently lighted and decorated church—when the 
bridegroom Maurenosoff stood, looking, in spite of all the repulses he had 
received at Natalie’s hands, proud, contented, and almost happy—all 
eyes were turned towards the church-doors, when presently the bells be- 
gan noisily to announce the approach of the bride, and in another instant, 
leaning on the emperor’s arm, she appeared. 

Never shall I forget that scene—never lose from my memory the im- 
pression of that marble face and utterly unresisting manner. Ifshe had 
been in her coffin, she would have looked lees deathlike there, than when 
she stood shrouded in lace and glittering with jewels stating at vacancy, 
hearing nothing, understanding nothing, answering as if the words and 
their meaning were alike indifferent. After the ceremony, she received 
the congratulations of her friends, and even the kiss of the em , as if 
so many condolences had been offered her. But nature broke down under 
the forced composure of the moment, and she entered her new home, borne 
across the threshold ina state of insensibility. I meed add nothing more. 
The emperor had jadged rightly; and the marriage of the grand-duke 
with the present empress took place very shortly 8. 

Witbin a year after her , I saw the Countess Maurenosoff in 
coffin : she had died giving birth to twin-daughters. 

The incidents of this little narrative are well kaown ia St. Petersburg, 
and will be recognised by p> etre: will appreciate the reasons that have 
made me alter the names of ali but the principal actors. 


MRS. WRIGHT, AND DR. FRANKLIN’S HEAD. 
From“ Men and Times of the = sepa al or, Memoirs of Elkanah 
alson. 


I came oddly in contact with the eccentric Mrs. Wright, on my arrival 
in Paris from Nantes. Giving orders from the balcony of the Hotel 
a’York, to my English servant, I was assailed by a powerful female 
voice, crying out from an upper , * Whe are you? An American, 
I hope!” “Yes, Madame,” I replied, “and who are yout” In two 
minutes she came blastering down stairs, with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. We were eoon on the most excellent terms. I discovered 
that she was in the habit of daily intercourse with Franklin, and was 
visited and caressed by all the respectable Americans ia Paris, She was 
a native of New Jersey, and by a moulder of wax The 
wild flights of her powerful mind stamped originality un all her acts 
and language. She was a tall and athletic figure ; walked with a firm, 
bold step, and erect as an Indian. Her complexion was somewhat sal- 
low—her cheek-bones high—her face furrowed, and her olive se keen, 
piercing, and expressive. Her sharp glance was appalling ; it bad al- 
most the wildness of the maniac. 

The vigor and originality of her conversation ¢ ed with her 
manners and appearance. She would utter language in her incessant 
volubility, as if unconscious to whom directed, that would put her hear- 
ers to the blush. She apparently possessed the utmost simplicity ef 
heart and character, 

With the head of wax upon her lap, she would mould the most acce 
rate likenesses, by the mere force of a retentive recollection of the traits 
and lines of the countenance ; she would form her likenesses by the 
manipulation of the wax with her thumb and finger. Whilst thus en- 
gaged, her strong mind poured fourth an uninterrupted torrent of wild 
thought, and anecdotes and reminiscences of men and events. She went 
to London about the year 1767, near the od of Franklin’s appear- 
ance there as the agent of Pennsylvania. The pecaliarity of her charac- 
ter, and the excellence of her wax figures, made her rooms ia Pall Mall 
a fashionable lounging-place for the nobility and distinguished men of 
England. Here her deep penetration and sagacity, cloaked by her ap- 
parent simplicity of purpose, enabled her to gather many facts and se} 
crets important to “ dear America’’—her uniform expression in referring 
to her native land, which she dearly loved. 

She was a genuine Republican and ardent Whig. The King and 
Queen often visited her rooms ; they would induce her to work upon her 
heads, regardless of their presence. She would often, as if forgetting 
herself, address them as George and Charlotte. This fact she often men- 
tioned to me herself. Whilst in England, she communicated much im- 
portant information to Franklin, and remained in London until ’75 or 

76, engaged in that kind of intercourse with him and the American 
government, by which she was placed in positions of extreme hazard. 

I eaw her frequently in Paris, in ’81, and in various parts of England, 
from ’82 to ’84. Her letters followed me in my travels through Europe. 
I had assisted her at Paris ; had extended aid to her son at Nantes, and 
given him a free passage in one of our ships to America. Her gratitude 
was unbounded. This son was a painter and artist of some eminence, 
and in 1784, took a model of Washington’s head, in plaster. I heard 
from Washington himself an amusing anecdote connected with this 
bust. 

Io January, 1785, I enjoyed the inestimable privilege of a visit under 
his roof, in the absence of all visitors, Among the many interesting sub- 
jects which engaged our conversation in a long winter evening, (the moet 
valuable of my life) in which his dignified lady, and Miss Custis united, 
he amueed us by relating the incident of the taking this model. ‘‘ Wright 
came to Mount Vernon,”’ the General remarked, “ with the singular re- 

uest, that I should permit him to take a model of my face in plaster of 

aris, to which I consented with some reluctance. He oiled my features 
over, and placing me flat upon my back, upon a cot, proceeded to daub 
my face with the plaster. Whilst in this ludicrous attitude, Mrs. Wash- 
ington entered the room, and seeing my face thus overspread with the 
plaster, involuntarily exclaimed. Her ery excited in me a disposition to 
smile, which gave my mouth a slight twist, or compression of the lips, 
that is now observable in the busts, Wright afterwards made.”’ These are 
nearly the words of Washington. 

Sometime after my acquaintance with Mrs. Wright commenced, she in- 
formed me that an eminent female chemist of Paris had written her a 
note, that she would make her a visit at 12 o’clock the next day, and an- 
nounced also, that she could not speak English, Mrs. Wright desired me 
to act.as interpreter. At the appointed hour, the thundering of a car- 
riage in the court-yard announced the arrival of the French lady. She 
entered with much grace, in which Mrs. W. was no match for her. She 
was old, with a sharp nose—with broad patches of vermillion spread over 
the deep furrows of her cheeke. I was placed in a chair between the two 
originals. Their tongues flew with velocity, the one in English and the 
other in French, and neither understanding a word the other uttered. I 
saw no possibility of interpreting two such volleys of words, and at length 
abruptly commanded silence for a moment, 

I asked each—“do you understand ?” “Nota word,” said Mrs. Wright. 
“ N’importe,” replied the chemist, bounding from her chair, in the midst 
of the floor, and ropping a low curtey—was off. “ What an old painted 
fool,”’ said Mrs. W., in anger. It was evident that this visit was not in- 
tended for an interchange of sentiment, but a mere act of civility— 


a call. 

I employed Mrs, W. to make the head of Franklin, which was often the 
source of much amusement to me, After it was completed, both being 
invited to dine with Franklin, I conveyed her to Passy in my carriage, 
she bearing the head upon her lap. No sooner in presence of the Doctor, 
than she had placed ene head by the side of the other. “There!” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ are twin brothers.” The likeness was wig admirable, and 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Wright, to give it more effect, Franklin sent me 
a suit of aif clothes he wore in 1778, Many years afterwards, the head 
was broken in Albany, and the clothes I presented to the “ Historical 
Society of Massachusetts.” 

An adventure occurred to Mrs. Wright in connection with this head, 
ludicrous in the highest degree, and although almost incredible, is lite- 
rally true. After the head had been modeled, she walked out to Passy, 
carrying it ia a napkin, in order to compare it with the original. In re- 
turning in the evening she was stopped at the barrier, in course to be 
searched for contraband goods ; but as her mind was as free as her native 
American air, she knew no restraint, nor the reason why she was detained. 
She resisted the attempt to examine her bundle, and broke out in the rage 
ofa fury. The officers were amazed, as no explanation, in the absence 
of an interpreter, could take place. She was compelled, however, to 
yield to power. The bundle was opened, and to the astonishment of the 
peared to them ia the 
obscurity of the night. They closed the bundle without further examina- 
tion, believing, as they afterwards assured me, that she was an escaped 
maniac, who had committed murder, and was about concealing the head 
of her victim. 

They were determined to convey her to the pelice station, when sbe 
made them comprehend her entreaties to be taken to the Hotel d’York. 
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On my arrival at Nantes, | caused the head to be properly adjus “ : . 
the dress, which was arranged in a natural shape and Gananons. NA 
the figure placed in the corner of a large room, near @ closet, a0 sind | 
a table. Before bim I laid an open atlas, his arm resting upon the | 
table, and mathematical instruments strewn upon it. A ne | 
was thrown over the arm stumps, wires were extended to the closet, by 
which means the body could be elevated or depressed, and placed in 
various positions. Thus arranged, some ladies and gentlemen were in- 
vited to pay their respects to Dr. Franklio, by candle-light, For , mo- 
ment, they were completely deceived, and all profoundly bowed _" pare 
sied, which was reciprocated by the figure. Not a word being uttered, 
the trick was soon revealed. 
A report soon circulated that 
gon’s, “ sur l’Isle de Frydeau.”’ 


and hearing in the passage 


Doctor Franklin was at Monsieur Wat- 
At eleven o’clock the next morning, the 
Mayor of Nantes came in full dress, to call on the renowned philosopher. 
Qossoal, my wortby partner, being acquainted with the Mayor, favoured 
the joke, ior a moment after their mutual salutations. Otbers came 
ip, and all were disposed to gull their friends in the same manoer. 

The most amusing of all the incidents connected with this head, oc- 
curred in London, where I had sent it after the peace of ’83, when I had 
established a bachelor’s ball in that city. I placed the figure in full dress, 
with the head leaning out of the window, apparently gaziog up and dowa 
the square. He had formerly been well known in that part of the city, 
and was at once recognized. Observing a collection of people gathering 
at another window, looking at him, I ordered him down. 

The morning papers anuounced tbe arrival of Doctor Franklin at an 
American merchaut’s in Beliter (Billiter) square, and I found it neces- 
sary to contradict the report. Ia the interval, three Boston gentlemen 
who were in the city, expressed a wish to pay their respects to the Doe- 
tor. I desired them to cali in the evening, and bring their letters of in- 
troduction, which they had informed me they bore, expecting to see him 
at Paris. I coacerted measures with a frieud, to carry the harmless de- 
ception to the utmost extent on this occasion. Before eatering, I apprised 
them that be was deeply engaged in examiaing maps and papers, and 
begged they would not be disturbed at any apparent inattention. Thus 
prepared, I conducted them into a spacious room. Franklio was seated 
at the extremity, with bis atlas, &., &., and my friend at the wires. I 
advanced in succession with each, half across the room, and iatroduced 
them by name. Franklin raised his head, bowed, and resumed his atten- 
tion to the atlas. I then retired, and seated them at the further ead of 
the room. ' 

They spoke to me in whispers ; “ What a venerable figure,” exclaims 
one. ‘ Why don’t he speak,” says another. “ He is doubtless in a re- 
verie,” I remarked, “and has forgotten the presence of his company ; 
his great age must be his apology. Get your letters, and go up again 
with me to him.” When near the table, I said, ‘Mr. B——, Sir, from 
Boston.” The head raised up. “A letter,” saye B——, “from Doctor 
Cooper.” Icould go no further. The scene was too ludicrous. As B. 
held out the letter, [ struck the figure smartly, exclaiming, “ Why don’t 
you receive the letter like a geatiemin?”’ They were all petrified with 
astonishment, but B. never forgave me the joke. 


Kuipervial Parliament. 


THE LIPS-PEERAGE. 
House of Lords, Feb. Tth. 


Lord Lynpnurst moved that the letters patent purporting to create 
Sir James Parke a Baron of the United Kingdom for life be referred to 
the Committee of Privileges, with directions to consider the same and re- 

rt thereon. The motion, his Lordship eaid, was of great importance, as 

t referred to the constitution of the peerage. Io bringing it forward he 
had no personal objection to Sir J. Parke, whom he had himself recom- 
mended for promotion to the judicial bench, aud whose ability and impar- 
tiality as a judge be warmly eulogized. The positioa he laid down was, 
that no instance had occurred in the bistory of this country for 400 years 
of any commoner being raised to a seat in the House of Peers by letiers 
patent creating only an estate for life. There had been a few cases of 
creation of Barons for life, but they were marked by peculiar circumstan- 
ces, aud to make them the foundation of a change in the character of the 
House and the custom of Parliament was a gross violation of the constitu- 
‘tion. He cited several of theee cases, showing that they differed essen- 
tially from the present creatiou. One was that of a foreigaer, who could 
not sit in Parliament ; others were baronies without the right of sitting. 
He urged, also, as an objection to these cases as precedents, that they oc- 
curred in times of civil war and confusion, before the constitution of Eng- 
land bad been formed and settled. Coming to a later period, he referred 
to the peerages for life created by Charles II., come of them iu favour of 
his mistresses, and others by James II., and the first Kings of the House 
of Hanover, arguing that the circumstances under which these dignities 
were bestowed were not such as to render them precedents for the crea- 
tion of a peer of Parliament. Quitting the more strictly legal view of 
the question, Lord Lyadhurst proceeded to show its impolicy. It would 
divide the House of Peers into two parts,—the peers by descent and the 
peers for life without succession, and remove the great check to an arbi- 
trary creation of peers for any purpose of the Crown, which was provided 
by the hereditary principle of the Upper House. He denied the necessity 
for increasing the number of the law lords, on which the elevation of Sir 
J. Parke had been advocated. Writs of error were of rare occurrence, 
and on important points of common law the House had the power of eum- 
moning the twelve judges to assist it when sitting ae the supreme court. 
He contended that no class of men had done more to build up and defend 
the constitution of the country than members of the legal profession, and 
it was invidious to place them below those who were rewarded for other 
kinds of public services. 

Earl GranviLLeE acknowledged the vigour and ability of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s speech, but contended that be had mixed up the questions of pre- 
rogative, right, and expediency, while he had never ventured distinctly 
to deny the legality of the creation of a peerage for life. Lord Gran- 
ville believed that the measure was more opposed by the law lords thaa 
by other peers. In 1851 a life peerage, was offered to an eminent 
judge, who declined it, alleging that he was too much occupied to at- 
tend the hearing of appeals. But the real reason was, that an elevation 
to the peerage for life was unpopular with his legal brethren, and he 
would not be the first man to be an example of it. The cases cited by 
Lord Lyndhurst from the reign of Charles II. aad the first years of the 
Georges did not bear closely on the question, but they rather strength- 
ened than weakened the arguments in favour of the pateat, founded on 
the right of the Crown. Lord Granville quoted several authorities of 
recent date to prove the perfect legality of the creation of peerages for 
life—among them an admission by Lord Campbell. In fact, the legality 
of such peerages had never been disputed ; and, being in this case ex- 
pedient also, it became constitutional. Some accession of strength to 
the judicial portion of the House was absolutely required to maintain its 
efficiency, aud there was grave objections to creating hereditary peer- 
ages, without awple means of supporting them. The proposal to refer 
this patent to the Committee of Privileges was unusual; and, feeling as 
strongly as apy one the wish i» uphold the honour and digaity of the 
House, he wouid advise it to reject the motion. 

Lord St. Leonaxp supported the motion, because, by a ereation of 
peerages for life, the character of the House would be totally altered, 
and he eraay urged the Peers to maintain inviolate the hereditary 
principle. He cited a great number of cases, through a iong period of 
history, to show that a patent of creation for life is illegal. 

The Loxp CuanceLior thought the House, in referring this question to 
the Committee of Privileges, might inadvertently destroy anotuer priaci- 
“ple and trench on the prerogative of the Crown. It was a matter on 
which the House had no power or jurisdiction ; the question could not 
come regularly before it, unless some heir of Lord Wensleydale hereafter 
claimed a right to a writ of summons to Parliament ; it would thea be for 
the House to examine the patent of creation, and decide whether he was 
so entitled to besummoned or not. He declared confidently that a patent 
for life was perfectly legal, quoting Lord Coke in support of his opinion, 
and that authority had been endorsed by Sir Mathew Hale aod every 
great lawyer of more recent times. He strongly objected to the legality 
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“A right that it was admitted had not been exercised for 400 


Lord Campset said the change about to be introduced in the consti- 
tution of the peerage was greater than that effected in the House of Com- 
mous by the Reform Bill, and it was to be made without the koowledge 


rived from periods since which centuries had elapsed were inapplicable 
to the presentcase. The only precedents of value were those which had 
arisen since the Euglish constitution bad settled into its preseat form. 
Several of the precedents referred to by previous speakers Lord Camp- 
bell again noticed, to show that the creation of a peer did not necesaa- 
rily confer a seat ia the legislature. As the House of Lords fally repre- 
sents public opinion, a change in iteconstitution was not required. He 
did not think any addition to the law lords was called for ; on aay point 
of difficulty or importance it had the power of sammoning the jadges to 
assist it by advice. He protested against a step that would be unjust to 
lawyers asa class, unless the principle were extended to ether profes- 
sions. [It would be a precedent for depriving future Lord Chancellors 
and Chief Justices of peerages for life, and to that he could not consent. 
Earl Grey thought the question had been anduly exaggerated ; it was 
not a total change of the constitution of the House ; he betieved the char- 
acter and influence of the House would not be lowered by a more frequent 
creation of peerages for life. Eminent members of the other House of 
Parliament—men who had distinguished themselves in the public service 
—might fitly be so rewarded. Confiaing the access to the peerage to the 
one avenue of an hereditary dignity, only to be supported by large for- 
tunes, was really an exclusion of talent and merit. -He warned the House 
against referring the question to a committee of privileges, which was a 
committee of the whole House. It could not decide the point ; if it could 
reject the patent, the House could not refase a writ of summons; as far 
as the seat in that House was concerned, the patent was a nullity ; pre- 
senting himself with a writ of summons from the Crown, Lord Wensley- 
dale must be admitted. He deprecated any collision on thie question with 
the Crown, backed by the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Dersy contended that the patent for life involved an er- 
ganic change in the whole constitution of the House, and that in referring 
it to the committee of privileges they were taking the most moderate and 
practical course. Any change in the constitution of the House should 
be made by a distinct law, not by a mere act of the Crown. In thejhands 
of an unscrupulous Minister that power of the prerogative would be 
fraught with danger to the independence of the House ; and if the prin- 
ciple were carried out to all its consequences, the hereditary peerage 
would be sacrificed to the hereditary monarchy. He fully concurred in 
the motion. 

The Duke of ArcyLt alluded to the plan for swampiog the House of 
Peers in 1832, to prove that there was as much danger from the undis- 
puted power of the Crown to create hereditary peerages as from the right 
of creating them for life. The denial of that right might in times of agi- 
tation lead to a reckless use of the larger power.—Lord Brovuguam ex- 
plained the part he took in the transagtious of 1832, and declared that 
life peerages were inexpedient and incompatible with the safety of the 
constitution.—The House then divided, and Lord Derby’s motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 33. The vote was 138 against 105. 


Friday, Feb. 8 

Lord Campse.L made reference to the decision of their lordships the 
other night, ia the Wensleydale Peerage case, aud suggested that instead 
of the motion being referred to the Committee of Privileges, an address 
should be presented to the Queen, praying her Majesty to make the peer- 
age hereditary.—The Earl of Derby, while agreeing in the abstract to this 
suggestion, could not undertake to declare the manner ia which the vote 
of the House should be followed up. 


EDUCATION, 


Lord GraxviL_e, in bringing up a bill for the creation of a Vice-presi- 
dent of Education, explained that it was intended that this new office 
should be filled by a member of the House of Commons, whose functions 
and responsibilities would be explained on a future occasion. The bill 
was read a first time. 

AN ARMISTIGE. 


House of Commons, Feb. 5. 

Lord Patuerston, replying to Colonel Dunne, stated tbat one of the 
arrangements settled by the protocol agreed to at Vienna was, that after 
the preliminaries of peace bad been signed, an armistice should be con- 
cluded. The preliminaries had not yet been signed. They were to be 
discussed and signed when the plevipotentiaries met at Paris ; and it was 
after they had been disposed of that an armistice would be considered. 
In reply to Sir De Lacy Evans, who asked whether the intended armis- 
tice would prevent the Russians transporting troops and stores by sea, 
Lord Palmerston added that armistices were of different kinds, and in- 
volved many conditions, varying according to the cases they were in- 
tended to meet. It had been agreed that an armistice should follow the 
conclusion of the preliminary treaty ; but, of course, until the terms of it 
had been discussed, it would be quite premature for him to state what 
they were to be. 

BANK OF BNGLAND. 


To questions from Mr. Glyn, the Caance.tor of the Exomequrs replied 
that there was no present intention either to interfere with the existing 
privileges of the Bank of Eagland, or to institute auy inquiry into the 
effect of the Acts uader which the Bank exercised its important functions 
in relation to the monetary system and circulating medium of the coun- 
try. Submitting thai a time of war was the least fit for the commence- 
meat of such an investigation, he nevertheless stated that no opposition 
would be offered by the Government to any ialependent motion for a 
committee of inquiry should the House consider that step expedient. 


Feb, 7. 
IMPRISONMENT OF THE BRITISH @ONSUL AP COLOGNE. 

Lord Patmerston, in reply to Mr. Baillie, said he did not think it 
would be expedient to lay upon the table of the House the correspond- 
ence which had takea place between the Governmeat of this country and 
that of Prussia upon the subject of the imprisoumeat of the Britieh Con- 
sul at Cologue, for an alleged violation of the Prussian law in connection 
with the recruiting system. The King of Prussia, out of respect to her 
Majesty, had caused Mr. Cartis to be discharged from prisou, and the 
question might, therctore, be considered as settled. 
WaVaL ADMINISTRATION,’ . 

Captain ScopeLt moved for a select committee to iaqaire iuto the na- 
val admiaistratioa, and the list of offizers, patroaage, promotions, and 
retirements, and the effivieacy of the service ia all the geades belonging 
toit. Hestroagly condemaed the Admiralty Administration, aad stated 
that, if the motion were granted, it would be showa that the present ays- 
tem of promotion and patronage was harsh aad oppressive to a great 
body of deserving offizera, aad injurious to the effisieacy of the navy.— 
Admiral Walcott seconded the motion.—Sir C. Wood, in opposing the 
motion, contended that no sufficient grouads had beea showa for a com- 
mittee. He denied the charges brought against the Admiralty.—Colonel 
Boldero supported the motioa, Admiral Berkeley resisted the motion, 
which he considered in some degree aa a reflectioa upon the existiag sys- 
tem of naval administratioa.—-Mr. A. S. Lindsay aad Mr. Bass supported 
the motion.—Sir Francis Bariag viadicated his conduct in connection 
with the promotion made duriag the period of his administratioa. Sir 
C. Napier stated it was too late to being on his owa motion to-night, and 
expressed his surprise at the statemeuts waich had beea made oa bedalt 
of the Government. The right honourable baronet had stated that he 
had never made an appointment without first consulting the board. He 
hoped that resolution would be adhered to, for, if it was, the service 
would be benefited: As to the question of bounty for the navy, wheo 
the command of the Baltic fleet was offered in 1854, he asked the firet 
lord (Sir J. Graham) to give it—he declined, and the fleet weat to sea go 
badly manned that on the first night with a gale the crews were unable 
to reef the sails. When he complained of this Sir J. Graham replied, 
** Don’t be too particular.””—Mr. B. Osborae replied to some of the alle- 
gations of Sir C. Napier. Captain Scobell having replied, the House di- 
vided—For the motion, 80; against, 171; majority agaiast, 91. 


THE CHINA SQUADRON. 
February 8. 

Mr. H. Barcire moved the adjourament of the House at its ridag to 
Monday next, aad took the opportuaity of calling atteation to a state- 
ment that appeared ia the moraing papers relative to the British squa- 





and the expediency of the creation being mixed up in one motion for re- 
ference to a committee. It was very desirable that high legal talest 
should have freer access to the Legislature than had been the case of late 
years. Such taleat was required ; but the expense of an hereditary dig- 


nity was an obstacle to obtaining it. The ouly mode of removing that 


dron in the Chiaa seas under Admica! Stirliag. [+ was stated that the 
Admiral having received instructions to captare or destroy a Russian 
equadroo known to be in those seas, and that the Admiral intrusted the 
duty toa junior officer, Captain Biliotc. Waen he cameup with tbe 
Russiau vessels he declined to attack them, a3 he was not aware of their 
force, but resolved to send 500 miles to Japaa to the Admiral. This he 





transports loaded with fagitives from Pietropaulowski, escaped. The 

hon. member wished for some explanation upon this subject, which re- 

flected upon the condact of our navy.—Sir C. Wood said it was true 

that the Admiral bad orders to take or destroy Russian vessels whenever 

be met with them ; but be had had nospecial orders with respect to a 

Russian squadron in the China Seas. It had been determined to endea- 

vor to intercept the crew of the Russian frigate Pallas, who it was sup- 

posed were endeavouring to make their escape from Japan, and the ex- 

pedition was entrusted to Commodore Elliott. Jn the course of the ex- 
pedition the English vesselscame across the Russian equadron, cansist- 

ing of six vessels. The durora frigate, 44 guns, a corvette of 24 guns 

and a corvette of 20 guos, a vessel which could not be distinetly made 

out bearing the Admiral’s flag, which afterwards turned out to be an 
armed transport mounting six guns, and there were also two smaller 
vessels, but they were so drawn up in harbour that their broadsides in- 
commoded the mouth of the harbour. Uader these circumstances he 
thought that Commodore Elliott, whose foree was muck less than the 
Russian, and the soundinzs of the harbour being unkaown, did right in 
not entering to attack the Russian vessela.—Mr. Biliott, asa relative of 
Capt. Elliott, complained ot the course pursued by Mr. H. Baillie. The 
subject then dropped. 

THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 


Mr. Cospen again asked the Government whether there was any objec- 
tion to lay on the table the correspondence relating to our present rela- 
tions with America. His reason for repeating the question was, that he 
did not think the reason the noble lord gave when he Iast put it, via, 
“ That the eorrespondence was not completed,” waa founded on fact. 
There were two questions of difference with America—one upon the Eag- 
lish and American Guarantee Convention for the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien, which was signed in 1850, and bad given 
rise to differeaces ever since, and the other was upon the matter of enlist- 
ment. Now he had reason to believe that the correspondence on the first 
subject was concluded, as it had been made public in America aud had 
been published in a pamphlet in England. It had been stated in the 
United States Senate that the correspondence had been concluded, and 
Lord Clarendon, ia his last note to Mr. Buchanan on the subject, made a 
similar statement. Upon the subject of enlistment in America, Mr. Cob- 
dea, after commenting upon the folly of sending to a fiae climate, where 
men were earuing four shillings a day, to endeavour to get men to enter 
our service to do duty in a bad climate for ls. a-day, remarked that ia 
this case the Government had admitted its error, and it was absurd, there- 
fore to countenance the dispute. He submitted that the question might 
be discussed in that House, and that a way might then be peaceably found 
to settle the question. He thought the question of our relations would 
be better in the hands of that House than in the Government and the 
ress. Ifa war broke out with America (and no worse calamity could 
befall this country and the world whatever party was victorious), the 
public of England would not enter upon it willingly, and such a state of 
things could only be brought about by secret diplomacy or by the iacita- 
tion of the public press. 

Lord Paumerston, ia reference to the first subject of difference with 
Awmerica, explaiued the treaty of 1850, observing that its words were quite 
clear and distinct. At the sume time the American government wished 
to put a construction upon it at variance with that originally intended. 
Some correspondence had taken place, the consequence of which was that 
the English government, while bolding its own construction to be just, 
was willing to refer the matter to the arbitration of aay three Powers. 
To this proposition America had not yet made any reply ; however, he 
was willing to lay all the correspondence that had taken place on the 
subject on the table. With regard to the subject of enlistment, the Eng- 
lish government was led to believe that there were a great many persons 
in America who wished to enlist in the service of this country, and, in 
consequence, a depot was formed at Halifax, and several hundreds of Ger- 
mans were enlisted. But it being found difficult to continue without 
giving umbrage to the United States, orders were given to discontinue 
the proceedings. After this came a representation from the United States 
on the subject, to whom it was replied that the enlistment had been dis- 
continued. Another despatch was received in England at the time of 
the meeticg of Parliament ; but the subject was exceedingly voluminous, 
and it would be unjust to America to publish the former 

without this despatch ; and it was unjust to Eagland to publish that des- 
patch without the anewer of the British Government toit. [Hear, bear.] 
He agreed that nothing would be more calamitous than a war with 
America, but he believed that if both parties met with an equally conci- 
liatory spirit, an amicable ong ogee might be made.—Atter some re- 
marks from Sir de Lacy Evans, subject dropped. 

MEDALS FOR ARCTIO SERVICES. 


In reply to Admiral Walcott, Sir Cuarntes Woop said the Queen bad 
been graciously pleased to signify her intention of conferring medals upon 
the officers and men engaged in the several Arctic Expeditions; but as 
there was a great pressure for the Crimean medale, it might be some time 
before they could be issued. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


Mr. Heapiam moved for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the medica 
profession, The object of the bill was to institute a syatem of equality of 
education and a reciprocality of practice, and to make a complete regis- 
ter of legally qualified medical practitioners. He proposed to carry out 
these objects, to create a medical couucil, composed of physicians and 
surgeons nomiaated by English, Scotch, and Irish Colleges.—Mr. Brady 
seconded the motion. Lord Palmerston had great pleasure in voting for 
the introduction of the bill, and wished the hon. member every suecess. 
The motion was thea agreed to. 





PAYING THE PIPER. 


The costs of the war, as far as appears in the public accounts, are not 
et of the formidable character familiar to the olaar class of our readers. 
or the last year, they are not to be compared with any one of the later 

years of the old war, nor are they to be compared with the losses of the 

country by its manias for railway speculation, for reckless trading, for 
loans to new States, for bubble companies, or even with the loss by a bad 
harvest. It is evident, indeed, that if a necessity lay on us, we eould 
easily carry on the war with Russia on a much grander scale than at pre- 
sent. We have already ealled attention to the chief figures in our re- 
marks upon the quarterly returns at the close of the year, but a fuller 
return, just published, gives us more insight into the state of our affairs. 

It appears tuat last year the excess of expenditure over income was £21,- 

141,183, It is but two or three years since that there was au annual sur- 

plus of several millions—nay, in the very paper before us, oddly enough, 

there is a payment of £19,557 to the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, according to the act compelliog that application of 
surplus revenue. We all remember with what beaming deli bt our 

Chancellors of the Exchequer used to announce a sarplus of a million or 

two ; and bow the members cheered, and how the knowledge of the fact 

used to bring @ dosen deputations in a week tothe Treasury. A year of 
war, then, has made the difference ten times as great against us, instead 

ot for us. That, too, only gives a very partial view of the case. Itis a 

difference the wrong way, ia the face of a greatly increased taxation. 

We raised last year an income of £63,364,605, which is about £15,000,000 

more than we have raised at any recent date. Ounae tax alone we were 

actually preparing to dispense with altogether, and last year we doubled 
it, and raised thereby £13,718,185. It shows how the iron has entered 
iato our sou!, how well we stand to be fleeced, and what excellent fleeces 
we carry, that we have individually stood and delivered at the call of the 
collector a personal tax yielding, in the aggregate, two-thirds as much as 
the Customs, less than three millions short of the Excise, and twice as 
much as the Stamps. The Customs for the year were £20,987,752; the 

Excise, £16,389,486 ; the Stamps, £6,805,604; and the produce of the 

Property-tax, to which we refer, was no less than £12,718,185—a larger 

sum, we believe, than was ever raised by a direet impost irom oue peo- 

ple since the beginning of the world. 

But now for the darker side of the picture, of which neither side is very 
bright. The national “ defences” last year cost us nearly fifty milliqns, 
aud a good deal more, probably, if the whole truth could now be known. 
Of this the Army cost us £14.545,059 ; the Navy, £19,014,708; the Ord- 
nance, £9,632,290 ; and there was also a vote of eredit for additional ex- 
penses connected with the war of £5,000,000. Oualy seven years ago a 
distinguished statesman used to say that if he returned to power he would 
undertake to do the defences for ten millions, and that was the limit fo 
which Mr. Cobden proposed to reduce it. That much has @ for ord- 
nance alone—for guos, powder, and shot! What might we not have done 
with these fifty millions had Nicholas and the evil genius of Catherine al- 
lowed us a choice ia the matter! The interest of the Debt itself is paled 
by the lurid light of this vast extravagance. It is only £27,647,899 for 
all kiads of debt, permanent and termiaable, fanded and uafunded. The 
hideous waste has just this graia of eousolation, that if we can raisedouble 
the interest of the Debt for the purposes of war, we might, if we eo pleased, 








ificulty was by a grant of public 


money. But would that be thought 


did, and the consequence was that the Russian vessels, consisting of three 


raise as much for the extinction of the Debt itself. As for the charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, that we hear of s0 much, and which are the object 
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subvention to the County and Borough Police, they become a mere baga- 
telle by the side of these monster items. They come to £1,724,705, com- 


prising £396,570 for the Civil List, on which there is always such a fight” 


at the beginning of a reign; £540,991 for those words of terror about 
which so many “ Black Books’ have been written—* Annuities and Pen- 
sions ;’ £162.697 for the minor abominations called “ Salaries aud Al- 


lowances ;”” £149,244 for diplomatic salaries and pensions, also often the | 


subject of economical strictures ; £493,982 for Courts of Justice ; and 
£182,118 for Miscellaneous Charges. Uader the “Supply Services’ there 


comes the item, for Miscellaneous Civil Services, £6,741,126. Hence it | 0 


results for all the purposes of peace we spent last year £8,465 811,— 
about one-sixth of what we spent for the purpose of war. This is just as 
if a man spent £600 a-year in pushing on a miserable 
order to do that, confined the meat, drink, clothing, housing, and educa- 
tion of a numerous family within the beggarly allowance of £100. 

“ But how about the deficiency ?”’ we can fancy some of our more know- 
ing readers exclaiming, “‘and the debt, past, present, and to come?” 
Well, one ought to know something about it, for here is “an account of 
the Balances of the Public Money,” professing to state to a penny how 
the Debtor and Creditor account of the nation stood on January 1. 
we shall not be party to any such delusion. If there is one 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer can know in time of war, 
war,—a war against the Caffres, for example,—it is the state of the public 
balance. Exactly one year and a quarter since we ventured to intimate 


that Parliament, then on the point of meeting, would speedily be called | 


on to sanction a loan; and we received an angry disclaimer of any such 
intention, there being every prospect, it was said, of the war being paid 
for out of income. Since that time, besides double Income-tax and other 
war taxes, we have borrowed and spent every farthing of £16,000,000, 
and have increased our Unfunded Debt from about £16,000,000 to more 
than £23,000,000. Thus we have increased our debt, if we are not mis- 
taken, about £23,000,000 altogether since the commencement of the war. 
When such are the figures, the exact balance at any moment in the Ex- 
chequer seems to us a formality of very little consequence. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is sure to have powers to make a balance by issu- 
ing bills of one sort or another, and when he has run that source dry he 

8 Parliament for leave to fund his debt and issue more bills. The real 
gist of the question is the excess of expenditure over income, for that 
must be met in one way or another, and is not likely to diminish as long 
as the war lasts. Last year it was £21,141,183, and, as only £16,000,000 
of that have been met by a loan, and the expenditure for the present year, 
peace or no peace, is likely to be quite as much as the last, we cannot 
help suspecting that we shall want another loan of sixteen, or even twen- 
ty millions, before the year is out.— Times, Feb. 7th. 


on 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The British Government has at length come to the conclusion that the 
brave soldiers who have made the name of England so famous in the four 
=< of the globe are not inaccessible to the sentiment of honour. An 

rder of Merit has been established at last, and the principles which are 
to regulate the distribution of its distinctions are laid down in so broad 
and satisfactory a manner that nothing remains but to express our full sa- 
tisfaction at the concession of this tardy measure of justice. The practice 
until of late years has been, that after the conclusion of any great milita- 
ry achievement all honorary acknowledgment of the brilliant services 

rformed by the non-commissioned officers and private soldiers was in- 
efinitely postponed. Years were suffered to pass away, and the stalwart 
form of many a veteran who had looked death boldly in the face in his 
country’s cause lay mouldering in the grave before the issue of “ medals” 
took place. Even after the period of sickening delay the distribution was 
made upon a principle which could inspire little satisfaction, because it 
implied no selection, A regiment, a division, an army received the me- 
dals en masse. It was of little consequence who had behaved well in the 
esence of the enemy; no inquiry was made whether the military me- 
lists had been in the presence of the enemy at all; the medals were 
thrown broadcast among all the troops who had been engaged in the ope 
ration, whether present under fire or not, and so it was supposed that the 
noble ambition of the soldier was amply satistied. 

Many men who never heard the pealing of the artillery at Waterloo— 
and its roar was heard at Ghent—received the Waterloo medal, in com- 
mon with the bleeding survivors of the diminished squares. The same 

tinciple has been observed in the Crimea. Medals and clasps have been 
given for particular actions to men who took no further part in those 
actions than the troops now encamped at Aldershott. The honourary 
medals were issued from the military mint om the same principle which 
regulates the issue of fourpenny bits or florins from Tower-hill. The 
great.point was that there should be enough of them. Is it, then, sur- 

sing that the sturdy soldiers who had borne the heat and brunt of the 
ay, who had forced their way up the hill at the Alma ia the face of the 
Russian guns, or who had.driven back the Muscovite legions with their 
clubbed firelocks on the memorable 5th of November, 1854, should regard 
with something very like contempt a distinction which they alone had 
earned, but which others had obtained without the baptism of fire ? 

* * * The new distinction is to be known as the Victoria Cross. It is 
@ Maltese cross of bronze, with the Royal crest of England on one side, 
and on the other the simple legend “ For valour.” It is to be suspended 
from the left breast by a blue riband for the navy, by a red riband for the 
army. A bar attached to the riband by which the cross is suspended will 
render every fresh deed which would fase entitled the wearer to the 
original distinction. Here, however, is the pith and marrow of the regu- 
lations—here is the enunciation of the principle which will! impel men to 
struggle for the distinction of the Victoria Cross in the midst of tempest 
and battle :--“ It is ordained that the Cross shall only be awarded to 
those officers or men who have served us in the presence of the enemy, 
and shall have then performed some sigdal act of valour or devotion to 
their wrygyt The principle is, no doubt, the sound one, but is it meant 
to exclude the case of those who volunteer, in the midst of the strife of 
the elements and in circumstances of great danger, for the performance of 
desperate service ? 

hen the fire broke out in the artillery park the other day in the Cri 

mea, and man after man went in composedly to his work, surrounded by 
perils as great as those of the breach of Badajoz at the critical moment of 
the storm, would they not be entitled to the distinction of the Victoria 

Common sense and the usage of the French Legion of Honour 
would say “Yes;” the express words of the English regulation say 
“No.” It is true that in the very next rule we find it laid down that 
“ Neither rank, nor long service, nor wounds, nor any other circumstance 
or condition whatsoever, save the merit of conspicuous bravery, shall be 
held to establish a sufficient claim to the honour.” Conspicuous bravery 
is the qualification, according to thisregulation, which stands as the sixth 
in order; but, according to the fifth regulation, this conspicuous bravery 
mast be igi in the presence of the enemy—that is, no doubt, in 
actual conflict. We leave the suggestion to the consideration of the 
framers ot these regulations. If they have committed an oversight, it is 
easier to repair it at once than later. 

If their words express their real intention, and the Victoria Cross is to 
be the Battle Cross of the two services, and nothing else, the terms of 
the regulations will enable them to carry out their intention. There is 
nothing to criticize in the rules laid down for the distribution of the 
medal among our soldiers and sailors. In the French service more is 
left, we believe, to the acclamation and approval of their comrades. It 
is more the public opinion of the ship or regiment which awards the de- 
coration of the Legion of Honour than the selection of the officer : the 
rule, however, may work as it stands. The fourteenth clause is one 
which will be read with especial approbation. By this a pension of 107. 
a-year is given to every mariner or soldier who has earned the Victoria 
Crose, and an additional pension of 5/. for every additional bar, The 
Minister need not dread a refusal of these allowances.— Times, Feb, 8. 


* * * * For the second and every subsequent act of valour the recipi- 


ent will be entitled to a bar upon the ribbon suspending the cross on his 
breast. The names of all the decorated will be published in the Gazette, 
and registered in the war department. The decoration may be conferred 
on the cow where the act to be rewarded was performed under the eye of 
the admiral or general commanding the forces engaged. Ample provi- 
+ tion is made for the recognition of acts of valour not perliemad in sight 
of a commanding officer ; and where a number of combatants exceeding 
fifty are judged to have been equally valiant, then a privilege of electing 

representatives for the decoration is conferred. 

epee 
a THE KINGDOM OF OUDE. 

kingdom of Oude is “ sequestrated,” and by that simple act one 
nest of corruption and disorder in India is abolished. The eat does not 
violate the objection to expanding our Indian territory, which is in fact 
rendered more compact ; and it is justified by the most obvious dictates 
of prudence andjbumanity. The king of Oude held his throne by the 


of so much constitutional jealousy that only this week the Home Seere- | 
tary was solemoly promising not to pat on this fand the Government | 


law suit, and, in | lion, w 


But | ment in that quarter. 
thing which | the 
even a little | claim to 


weakest tenure which is conceivable—aeither by descent, nor conquest, 
nor appointment. After the break-down of larger states, the kingdom of 
Oude was created by the East India Company, and a King was appoiat- 
|ed. The King just deposed was not the son of his predecessor, except by 
adoption ; the British authorities having ia some cases sanctioned that 
Hindu practice. Instead of justifying the imperfect tenure by which he held 
his throne, the King did his best to render himself a torture to his sub- 
| jects, a disgrace to his patrons. He carried profligacy to a degree paral- 
| Jeled only by the monsters of the Lower Empire. He turned society 
| upside down ; placed in posta of distinction and power men and women 
| of the most degraded classes, upon whose eleemosynary protection men 

{ high cast sought a precarious dependence, only to be stripped of pro- 
| perty or life. The wholesale slaughters exceed fiction. To add to the 
| absurdity of his reign, the King bad lately encouraged a fanatic rebel- 
hich would have equally outraged Hindu rights and British rale. 
| General Outram bad been specially appointed, as a man of the bighest 
intelligence and vigour, to keep the burlesque monster in order; but 
| this he found impossible. To continue the kingdom of Oude, was to keep 
| up aschool of barbarity, treachery, and rebellion. The King is declared 
| to bave forfeited his tenure, and the territory lapses to British rule. The 
abolition of the separate state cousolidates British authority and govern- 
The most questionable incident of the measure is 
allowance of £100,000 a year to the degraded King; whose only 
such compensation is, that he wore a crown which he ueed as 
the badge of licence for felony.— Spectator, Feb. 2. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Messrs. Scott, Russell & Co., the builders of the Great Eastern, have 
stopped payment, following Mr. Mare, another iron ship-builder.——The 
Master of the Rolls is said to have actually appointed a female clerk in 
the State Paper-office! It is rather remarkable, that while rules are es- 
tablished excluding male clerks above a certain age from entering the 
public service, the new clerk is a married lady with four children.—— 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, is to be known for the future by the name of Clare 
College, the authorities having decided on this change.——The Govern- 
ment are said to be in treaty tor the purchase of the Victoria Docks, situ- 
ate on the opposite side to Woolwich, in the Thames._——Balfe, the com- 
poser, has returned to London, after an absence of four years passed in 
Italy, Germany, and Russia.——The will of the late Lord Raglan has 
been proved in London under £20,000; it was made in England in April, 
1854, bequeathing all te Lady Raglan. ——The rumour that her Majesty’s 
Theatre is to be opened this season by Mr. Lumley, with Madame Gold- 
schmidt as prima donna, bas been contradicted.——The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer bas told the country, that it is not the intention of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to make any ehange in our money laws, nor to inter- 
fere in any way with the privileges of the Bank of England.—Some 
gentlemen of Sunderland have formed a Naval Patriotic Association, for 
the laudable “ purpose of raising a sum of money, with the object of 
manning, with seamen of that port, one or more of the gun-boats now 
building there for the service of the country.”——The vacancy in the 
lower foundation of the Military Kuights of Windsor, caused by the death 
of Major Henderson, has beeu Lilled up by the appointment of Capt. J. 
Douglas, late of the 45th regt. The London Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany have declared a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per aanum. 

The last dividend of the Scottish Australian Investment Company was at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum. “ Still Water Runs Deep” and 
“ A Game of Romps” were the latest theatrical entertainments at Wind- 
sor Castle.——The Pope has received from the Czar an autograph letter 
which announces the restoration of four Roman Catholic Bisboprics in 
Poland, and the establishment of six others in Russia.——The Queena bas 
been pleased to grart an annual pension of £50 to Mr. John D’Alton, the 
author of several works on Irish history, the most recent of which isa 
list of the officers in King James’s Irish army, with notes and biographi- 
cal sketches. Some of the inhabitants of Odessa have presented to 
General Osten-Sacken a silver bomb, with scenes connected with the 
bombardment of Sebastopol engraved on it.——The prospectus of the 
“Western Bank of London” has been issued. The chairman is Sir Heary 
Bulwer ; Mr. Roebuck is one of the directors——Mr. Archibold, an ex- 
tensive landed proprietor of Nova Scotia, having discovered a valuable 
iron mine on one of bis estates in that country, bas entered into negotia- 





tions with the War Department, believing that the metal is specially 
adapted for ordnance purposes. The ew Prussian Gazette an- 
nounces from St. Petersburg, that after peace has been proclaimed, the 
Czar will proceed to Moscow to be crowned.——The citizens of Portland, 
Me., have ratified the appropriation of $60,000 made by the city govern- 
meat for building a wharf for the accommodation of the mammoth British 
steamship.——Long Island Sound has this winter been closed by ice ex- 
actly ove month. Such a circumstance has not occurred since 1835, 
when it was impassable for fifty-nine days——A letter from Hamburg 
says that the three bureaux used in recruiting for the English Foreign 
Legion have been closed, and thu: thirty-nine persons who had been 
engaged have been expelled as foreignera——The annual value of 
goods passing through Liverpool now amounts to £100,000,000,—— 
The committee of the Nightingale Fuad announce that Miss Nightingale 
has signified her cordial acceptance of the proposal made to her, to place 
at her disposal a fund to enable her to establish an institution for the 
training, sustenance, and protection of nurses and hospital attendants.-— 
M. F. de Lesseps has advertised that the “ International Commission” for 
the construction of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez will meet two 
months henee in London. Sir Andrew Agnew intends to start for 
Wigton, on Liberal principles. The seat is rendered vacant by Lord Dal- 
rymple’s retirement.——aAll the presents, trinkets, costly furniture. al- 
bums, &c., presented to the French Emperor by exhibitors, are to be dis- 
played in the Palais de l’Industrie, and disposed of by lottery. It is said 
there will be one million of tickets at five francseach. The articles served 
the purpose of puffs. ———-The Earl of Caithness will be the new Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Caithness, in the room of his father, the late Earl——The Pear/, 
yacht, formerly belonging to the late Marquis of Anglesey, was recently 
purchased by Mr. Dawson, of Liverpool.——Mr. Warren’s ‘‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year” recently made its appearance in Russian at St. Petersburg, and 
is, with the “ Diary of a late Physician,” being translated into Danish 
by Hans Christian Andersen.—Sir John Tyrrell, member for North-Essex, 
will not again be a candidate, on account of iil-health_—The Hotel 
Cooper, in the Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, has been taken by 
Lord Clarendon, who is expected taere with a very numerous suite. The 
hotel of the Russian Embassy, ia the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, is 
being made ready for the reception of Count Orloff and Barron de Brun- 
now.——The valuable estate of Crimond, in the Buchan district of Aber- 
deenshire, has been purchased by Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart., of 
Crimonmogate, for the sum of £48,000.—Mr. W. Ley, late Clerk of the 
House of Commons, has received its thanks, on retiring, after forty-two 
years’ service. Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli were the mover and 
seconder.—A new bridge at Lismore, consisting of five stone arches, has 
tumbled into the river, a day or two before it was to be opened for traffic. 
—The following laconic advertisement appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian: “Heh! Tammus! You are wanted at Manchester.’ A 
new museum is projected in London, under fair auspices. Itis to be called 
The Scriptural Maseum ; and its purpose is to afford a series of illustra- 
tions of Bible history, geography and manners——The English yacht, 
Secret, winuer of forty-four prizes, has been lengthened seven feet by the 
bows.-—Alexandria and Cairo now communicate with each other by rail- 
way and electric telegraph. By the former the distance is eight hours. 
—— Galignani, recording the success of a new piece called “ Conjugal 
Affection,” at the Vandeville, says it ‘“ possesses all the elemeuts of suc- 
cess before a Parisian audience—power, pathos, good acting, and a cer- 
tain dose of immorality.””——Colonel Sibthorp’s rich collection of old 
china is to be brought to the hammer; also a fine collection by Mr. 
Fortune, author of * Wanderings in China.-—The New South Wales 
Patriotic Fund, we find, amounted to sixty thousand pounds, of which 
sum forty thousand pounds has been forwarded to London.—— 
The aristocratic lecture mania continues. Lord Cranborne, son of the 
Marquis of yey 4 who has been blind from infancy, has lectured to 
the members of the Kilndown (Kent) Library and Reading-room, on the 
Crusades, and was much applauded.——The Sydenham Cryatal Palace 
band gave a selection from the works of Mozart, in celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of his birth, which took place on the 27th of January, 1756, 
The music room in which it took place was crowded to excess.—_The 
typhus fever is committing great ravages at Vienna ; as many as 12,000 
cases have occurred.——On the 21st of January, the Pope gave his bene- 
diction to the lamba which were to be afterwards shorn, in order to fur- 
nish wool for the pallium, which Rome sends to each of the new bishops. 
——A chimney, 310 feet in height, belonging to the chemical manufac- 
tory, Vauxhill road, Liverpool, has been strack by lightning. The falling 
mass did no further damage than smashing two carts.——-Sam Rogers has 
not leftany legacy to Lord John. Palmerston says “Johnny will be 
amply avenged, if Moxon engages him to edit the poet’s memoirs,””»—— 
Fanny Kemble Butler, is still giving Readings from Shakespeare, in 
England.——The manufacture of enamelled visiting cards is said to be 





| rushing out to Nicaragaa.— A letter from Turin in the Savoy Garette, 
| says: “ Don Rinaldi, senior canon of the cathedral of Alba, has just ex- 
| communicated a priest named Regio di Castino, for having worn trou- 
| Sere instead of shorts and stockings to the knee, as prescribed by the 
| Council of Trent !’——-Some contemporaries have lately attributed more 
| than one work to the author of * Eothen.” The Times has authority to 
| Say that the writer of that book never published any other. It is ru- 
| moured (but we doubt it) that Mr. Bright and his friends are to make the 
| experiment of a daily penny journal in the metropolis. The London 
| correspondent of the Witness says a sum has been subscribed sufficient 
| in the estimation of the promoters to keep the paper afloat for two years. 
| ——The Atheneum, in hot haste, suggests that the pacification of Eua- 
| rope should be celebrated in two grand monuments, Eagland’s trophy to 
| be erected in Paris, and France to erect a corresponding trophy in Lon- 
don, Let’s have the peace first ! 


Tus Fart or Ciarenpon’s Departore For Paris.—The Earl of Cla- 
rendon will leave London on the 15th or 17th instant for Paria, im order 
to take part in the peace conferences about to be held in that capital. 
The noble Secretary of State will be accompanied by Mr. Edmund Ham- 
mond, the present Under-Secretary of State, (who, it will be recollected, 
assisted Lord John Russell on bis mission to Vienna last year,) and by 
the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby and Mr. Thomas Villiers Lister, private and 
assistant secretaries to the noble earl; and by Francis W. EH. Cavendish, 
precis writer. Lord Wodehouse will discharge the duties of the Foreiga 
Office during the temporary absence of the Earl of Clarendon in Paris.— 
London paper, Feb. 2. 

ParrnersuiP AMENDMENT.—The bill on this subject, brought in by Mr. 
Lowe, consists of three clauses. By the first itis proposed to enact that 
the advance of money on contract to share the profits or the loss shall not 
make the lender liable as a partner; and by the second that the remaune- 
ration of agents by share of profits shall not make them partners. The 
third is the interpretation clause. 


| 


Tue Town Dues or Liverroo.t.—The bill introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Lowe, for the relief of the mercantile shipping from 
local tolls and dues is by no means _— in Liverpool, the prevailing 
belief being that the Corporation of that town have a right and title to 
those dues beyond dispute. The right of the Corporation was tried before 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, in 1833, on which occasion the decision was 
in their favour. The gross revenue of the Corporation of Liverpool for 
the year ending August the 3let, 1855, was £176,837 ; of which £110,671 
were received from town-dues, and to maintain the present expenditure of 
the Corporation (should the towa-dues be abolished) a borough-rate of 
£78,000 will be required. 


Waat Next? anp Wuo Next ?—Last night was the annual election for 
honorary officers of the Manchester Athenwum. The election is by bal- 
lot ; and at least four-fifths of the members who voted (and hundreds did 
so) have votes for Manchester. Mr. Richard Cobden was proposed and 
seconded as one of the vice-presidents, and he was blackballed! What a 
change! Bat two or three short years ago, and he would have been elect- 
ed with acclamations. Such circumstances as these, rather than packed 
meetings, got up with all the influence of the League to back them (and 
those resident in Manchester know what that influence is), show in what 
estimation the peace-at-any-price party is held in Manchester.—.Manches- 
ter Guardian, Feb. 2nd. 





FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO, PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTIST 
Colourmen, 365 Broadway, New York, have pubtished— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer, 
JOSEPH AND H'tS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of French and English Kogravings, Oil-paintings 
Mirrors and Picture-frames. A very large variety of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water eolour and Oil Paiotiog, the varions erlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANTA, 
N.B.—Particular attention directed to mountiog and framing Drawings, Engravings, Phote- 
graphs, Paintings, X&e. FINE AR’ GALLERY, 366 Bronaway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


“Ear. a lie 


BROADWAY THEATRE.......... 


r= _ a 6 ae 


.....Elerne the Hanter, We. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN. The Ravels. 





GQ KORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad= 
MW WAY, aboveGraad Straet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO, CHRISTY, 


BUCKLEY'S SBRENADBRS, 539 BROADWAY. 


wy oupar EVENING, MARGH isT, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE 
Week. 


} Proprietors. 


Ethioplan Minstrelsy. 

Concluding with the musical Barletta of 
* THE TWO POMPEYS.”’ 

Introduciag several original airs. Also, the celebrated Doett from Linda. 
Commences at 744 o’clock, Admission 25 cents. 
Norice.—Perham’s Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the admission of Four persons. are 
now received to our Entertainments.—i’rice One Dollar, or 11 for Ten Dollars. For sale at 
539 Broadway. 


To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE ATLANTIC SOUTHERN Srates.—Mr. J. G. Bain- 
bridge starts this day for Savannah, on a collecting tour for this office. For two 
weeks subsequent to this date,*he may be addressed at the Courier Office, 


Charleston, 8. C. 
Ww. 


TER ALB! 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1856. 

Peace Prospects; Parliament; Affairs in General. 
There is not much to be said regarding the Conferences at Paris, which 
were to be opened about a week ago. That they are to bring about a 
bona fide peace, no one permits himself to doubt; though the spoken 
language to this end exhibits more or less of happy confidence, accord- 
ing to the position and circumstances of the speaker. It appears also 
as though our Legislators had been bound over to reserve their views on 
the great question, until this effort to bring about a Treaty prove success- 
ful, or decidedly abortive. At such delicate abstinence, the Diploma- 
tists may rejoice ; for we all know their contempt for Parliamentary or 
popular interference. The list of the various representatives has already 
been given ; though we have to correct an error in respect to Turkey. 
The Sultan’s nominees are Aali Pacha who is his Grand Vizier, and 
Mehemmed Djemil Bey his Ambassador now at Paris. 
excluded. 

From the East there is no word of moment. The last of the great 
Docks at Sebastopol has been destroyed ; the triumph of ruin is complete. 
No apprehension is felt at Kertch or Kinburn, the two threatened points ; 
although it is a mistake to suppose that an armistice is in existence. Nor 
until the preliminaries to a Treaty are agreed upon and signed in Paris, 
would it be international etiquette that a suspension of hostilities should 
take place. At present we are only informed that a protocol has been 
signed, by which the basis for negotiations is defined.—Before leaving the 
East, we must notice however the return to Eagland of Dr. Sandwith, the 
chief medical officer at Kars, who has published a full account of the me- 
morabie siege of that place. He is known to be in the entire confidence 
of Major General Williams ; but, strange to say, his narrative is completely 
silent as to the conduct of Lord Stratford de Redclyffe at Constantinople, 
in withholding supplies and assistance—-a charge on which our Ambas:a- 
dor to the Porte was formally arraigned and found guilty by The Times. 
Nay, more ; he lays the whole blame on the corruption and treachery of 
the Turkish officials. This remarkable discrepancy will only stimulate 
the curiosity of the public, and the gallant defence of Kars will be 
fought over again in Parliament. By the way, we notice that, 
the Sultan having bestowed upon General Williams, and several of 


Prussia remains 





very pernicious tothe health of the persons employed——Emigranis are 


the British officers present on that occasion, the Imperial Order of the 
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Medjidie, the royal permi ssion to wear the marks of distinction at home 
bas been granted. A corresponding favour has been, it ie said, refueed to 
those who were recently decorated by Louis Napoleon and admitted into 
the Legion of Honour.—Here too it may not be ivappropriate to invite 
the reader’s attention to the establishment of the British Order of Valour, 
which is described in a preceding column, It is certain that the enno- 
bling, which this is designed to confer, will be kept clear of nepotiem end 
aristocratic influence.—On the Crimean Army Report, now made public, 
we have no room to comment. Fault-finders may, however, be glad to 
know that it has brought out a fresh batch of abusive articles from the 
Times. If favouritism still prevail, it must be owned that the favoured 
bave cometimes to run the disagreeable gauntlet of the press. 


There is no reason to suppose that the present Parliamentary session | 


will fall short of its predecessors, in the amount of time spent in debating. 
The first great division in the Upper House, it will be seen, has taken 
place upon the Life-Peerage of Baron Parke. We were wrong, in ‘one | 
respect it seems, when we paseed the matter over lightly, though right 
enough in holding that Lord Derby was indiecreet in stirring up conten- 
tion on the subject. It is trae that he and Lord Lyndhurst managed to 
throw the government into a minority ; but the triumph was an empty . 
one. Weshall probably retarn to the subject.—To balance this defeat by | 


the Peers, the Commoners have rallied strongly to the Treasury Bench, | service, as a project unwisely conceived and clumsily executed ; but we 
and enabled Sir Charles Wood to vindicate the purity of his naval admin- have not seen, and shall be hugely surprised if we ever do see, any proof 
istration, without submitting to the inconveniences of a Committee of whatever that Mr. Crampton has forfeited his right to the highest esteem 
Eoquiry—Again, there is no lack of divisions in prospect. Liverpool, | of bis countrymen, as @ man of honour, officially and privately. Weare 
Hull, and other corporate towns will struggle hard to beat off Mr. Lowe’s | more likely to eee proofs of the infamy of the fellows who gave evidence 
A reference | in the famous Philadelphia trial. 


endeavour to relieve the shipping interest at their expense. 


to the abridged report of bis proposal, and to a separate item elsewhere | 


will make this clear.—But there is another matter looming up, that bids | do these diplomatists set to the men of our profession, in the amenities of 
fair to assume still larger proportions, inasmuch as the popular pulse isapt controversy! They lack not point, and make a hit when and where they 
to beat wildly under anything Jike religious excitement. Shall the Na- ;can. But how courteous are they and polished! How immeasurably 
tional Gallery and the British Museum and the Crystal Palace be opened | superior in this respect to the press at large, from the London Times, 


on Sundays? The theme is fruitfal enough for strife. The proposal is 
not broached for the first time ; bat the increased intercourse with the 
Continent of Europe, and the spread of excessive liberalism, tend to give 
it more supporters than it had. On the other hand, the Wesleyans and 
ether Dissenters, who form a numerous and compact body, will unite with 
a large mass of Episcopalians, in resisting what they call a desecration of 
the Sabbath. Mr. Vincent Scully makes the trial of strength more 
piquant, by announcing his intention to move for the enforced 
closing of London Clnb-Houses, on that day, in the event of the 
“religious section” of the House prevailing.—There have been 
several elections, mainly uncontested. Mr. Labouchere for Taunton, and 
Mr. Baines for Leeds, have beenagain returned by their constituents, on 
accepting office; Mr. George Ridley has succeeded Mr. Blackett at 
Newcastle ; Viscount Raynham follows Capt. Townshend (now Marquis) 
at Tamworth ; Mr. Warren, the author, steps into the seat for Midhurst, 
vacated by Mr. Walpole. All these without opposition. It is otherwise 
at Cambridge, where Lord Derby’s Home Secretary, just-named, and the 
Hon, G. Denman are going through a protracted contest. Mr. Walpole 
has the better chance, though it is said that, if successful, a petition will 
be got up against him, on the ground that his Committee have openly 
paid the travelling expenses of distant voters. 





A Request for the Recall of Mr. Crampton and Three British Consuls. 

We had already written at some length our views on the immense mass 
of documents—Parliamentary, Congressional, and Editorial—that have 
been showered upon us since the arrival of the Liverpool steamer of the 
9th ult., when the correspondence laid before the Senate at Washington 
on Thursday threw a new light upon one of the points at issue between 
Great Britain and the United States. The correspondence, as most of 
our readers know by this time, refers solely to the Enlistment question. 
It consists of letters penned—between April, 1854, and the Ist ult.—by 
the Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Marcy, and Mr. Crampton. Its 
immense length renders it impossible for us to trauefer it to our columns ; 
but the gist efit all, so faras we are informed at present, lies in the conclu- 
sion of the despatch of the 28th of December last, from the American 
Secretary of State to the American Minister in London. It will be seen 
that the recall of Mr.Crampton, and the removal of Messrs. Barclay, Ma- 
thew, and Rowcroft, are asked by the President. The words in which this 
request is framed run as follows, and form the practical application of 
Mr. Marcy’s very long and very able review of the whole circumstances 
of the case. 


“ When the President presented the case to the consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government, with the assurance that he had such information 
on the subject as compelled him to believe that British officers, in emi- 
nent stations, were implicated in a scheme which had resulted in an in- 
fringement of the rights of the United States and a violation of their law, 
and asked for aome satisfaction for the wrong, he certainly did not ex- 
pect that the conduct of these officers would be justified upon priuciples 
which impair the sovereignty of the United States as an independent na- 
tion, and by an interpretation of their law which makes it entirely inef- 
fective for the purposes intended. 

‘Some satisfaction for the injury was confidently expected, but no- 
thing that can be regarded in that light has been offered ; and this Go- 
veroment is compelled, in vindication of its rights and laws, to take a 
ceurse which it sincerely hoped Her Majesty’s Government would have 
rendered unnecessary. 

“ Her Majesty’s Minister to this Government, Mr. Crampton, has taken 
& conspicuous part in organizing and executing the scheme of recruiting 
for the British Army within the United States. Were it possible, with 
due regard to the evidence and disclosures in the case, to assign him a 
subordinate part in that scheme, even that would not allow the President 
to change the course which he is obliged, under the circumstances, to 
pursue toward him, Any participation in the project, as it has been de- 
veloped, of raising recruits in this country for the British service, was in- 
compatible with his official relations to this Government. His connec- 
tion with that affair has rendered him an unacceptable repre sentative of 
her Britannic Majesty near this Government, and you are directed by the 
President to ask Her Majesty’s Government to recall him. 

‘‘ Mr. Rowcroft, the British Consul at Cincinnati, and Mr. Matthew, the 
British Consul at Philadelphia, are implicated in the recruiting project, 
and you are further directed by the President to ask for their removal for 
that cause. 

“The persons connected with the British Consulate at New York have 
been actively engaged in furthering the recruiting scheme. Mr. Stanley, 
the assistant or clerk of the Consul, has taken a more open and effective 
part than the Consul himself, and is now under an indictment for violat- 
ing the law against foreign recruiting. The Consul, Mr. Barclay, could 
hot but know of Mr. Stanley’s conduct in that matter, but be still retains 
him in the Consulate. Besides the responsibility that rightfully attaches 
to Mr. Barclay for the improper conduct of an employé in his office and 
under his immediate and daily observation, this Government is satisfied 
that he has himself not only favoured the recruiting for the British army, 
bu has participated in it. Moreover, the fe gn conduct of Mr. Bar- 
c a7, the case of the bark Maury, has justly given offence to the com- 
aan ny in which he resides, and with which he has official 

“For these reasons this Government deems it roper to instruct you 
to ask the Government of Gre i we eles 
the post of British Cowacs aes a ag withdraw Mr. Barclay from 


So much for the broad fact, now patent to all the world. The very last 
letter is from Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Marcy, under date the Ist ult., inform- 
ing him that he had read this despatch to Lord Clarendon, three days 
Previously. But, as what ensued could scarcely be made public, we are 
left in ignorance as to his Lordship’s manner of receiving the request. 
The knowledge, however, that he had received it on the 29th of January 
adequately accounts for the omission, in the Queea’s Speech, of any allu- 


| 
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sion to the United States. Itisa key also to the vagueness with which | prepare for war, is a good policy, all the world over, though Messrs. 


Lord Clarendon, in the debate on the Address, and Lord Palmerston in | 
subsequently answering Mr. Cobden, touched upon the relations of the | 


“-" 
two countries. As we write, the arrival of another weekly steamer is | 


telegraphed from Halifax, and we wait with impatience to hear of any | 
progress towards a settlement of the dispute. We have said over and 
over again, and repeat it, that the right of inviting the recall of obaoxi- 
ous representatives, or summarily dismissing them, is one that is often 
exercised. Waiving all discussion as to who has the better of the arga- 
ment in this case, we must urge upon our British readers that when the 
right is exercised upon even plausible grounds, no offence can justly be 
taken. 

There is searcely a paragraph in the immense mass of letters before us 
that does not invite comment; but our limits absolutely prevent us en- 
tering upon so boundless a field. We must point out however tbat the 
correspondence necessarily lacks one element of completeness : we mean 
the explanations and statements of Mr. Crampton to Lord Clarendon. 
These may perhaps see the light some day, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and cannot fail to clear away certain false impressions conveyed 
by the testimony of men utterly unworthy of belief. More than once we 
have condemned the whole attempt to draw men hence into the British 


We dismiss the subject for to-day, with one remark. What a pattern 


downwards to the New York “ Satanic.” And this leads us to express 
our wonder that Mr. Marcy could make reference at all to the tone of the 
British newspapers, when he must have been aware that their occasional 
flings and vituperation? are but as a drop of water in the bucket, compar- 
ed to the neverceasing cutflow of abuse which many of the most popular 
journals of this country lavish upoa Eagland, her institutions, her govern- 
ment, her policy, in short upon everything pertaining to her. Talk of an 
offensive or insulting article from London Chronicle or Post or Times. 
Nonsense! We could outmatch any one of such, with a dozen per day, 
drawn from the editorials of the New York press alone. Why, it is no 
uncommon thing to find in the Tribune, Daily Times, or Herald, two 
or three leading articles on the same page, attacking England through 
some channel direct or indirect. They spare neither the living or the 
dead. Let aman of eminence die, and forthwith there steps forward a 
hireling refugee, well-posted in the tittle-tattle of high life, and prompt 
to defile the grave of departed worth. This does not occur once in a 
while ; abuse of England is the staple for several of our neighbours. And 
yet they can gravely protest against a word now and then, by way of re- 
joinder, and advise our press not to engender bitterness of feeling ! 

As essential to this our brief chronicle of passing events, we jusi 
put on record that for a few days, early in last month, much undue ex- 
citement was felt at home, in regard to the serious aspect of our relations 
with America. The discussion that took place in Parliament at the open- 
ing of the session seemed to have provoked considerable alarm in several 





quarters. The Chambers of Commerce at Manchester and Liverpool met 
hastily, and passed deprecatory Resolutions ; one portion of the press as- 
sumed forthwith a menacing tone towards “our friends across the water ;” 
whilst another belaboured the Ministers for not keeping clear of such an 
entanglement. There was much pumping for news in the House of 
Commons ; Mr. Buchanan was reported to have asked for his passports ; 
and altogether there was a foolish flurry got up about nothing. Slap-dash 
writers made the most of their opportunity ; credulous readers swallowed 
whatever was set before them ; but the brave old Consols rather rose than 
otherwise, in the teeth of it all; and finally our last news here was that 
Mr. Buchanan had expressed his belief that all points at issue would be 
settled in a few days. We sball see presently jhow matters looked at 
a later date. 





Central America, 

As in the “ enlistment difficulty” the correspondence to which we have 
alluded supersedes the interest we might otherwise feel in much that has 
been said and written respecting it—so, as regards Central America, 
General Walker’s last move pales all speculation and complicates the 
matter egregiously. The news is to this effect. The General, flushed 
with success, has induced the Nicaraguan Government to issue a decree 
reclaiming or annexing the whole Mosquito Territory. This is a pretty 
bold move, in the teeth of the Protectorate. But this is not all. Col. 
Kinney, at about the same moment and under assurances from some of 
Walker’s personal adherents that he would be well received, went up from 
San Juan to Grenada, to feel his way probably towards joint operations, 
But Walker wanted no rival near his throne. He forthwith picked a 
quarrel with “ Mr.” Kinney as he called him ; procured the iseue of an- 
other decree, to the effect that to uphold the grant of Mosquitian land 
known as the Shepard grant to Kinney, was a crime against “ the inte- 
grity of Central America ;” even had Kinney arrested on a charge of 
high treasoa ; and finally sent him off asa prisoner to San Juan. Kin- 
ney indeed narrowly escaped being shot. 

This curious episode may be fruitful of new events. It is not likely to 
increase the confidence in Walker’s moderation, which had begun to pre- 
vail ; and it may be the precursor of a civil war. Furthermore, it is ru- 
moured that the other Republies of Central America are combining 
against Nicaragua. How if Mr. Kinney should once more exchange the 
spade for the rifle, and take the field boldly against his former comrade 
and actual oppressor ? 

We have said that in both matters under dispute, fresh complications 
crowd out our interest in what isa fewdays old. Thus it is that we 
hurry past several debates in the Senate at Washington, on which 
we might otherwise have paused. We must still, however, express our 
pity for poor old General Cass, in whom advancing age and his recent 
narrow escape from sudden death have not mollified the chronic Anglo- 
phobia. With him, 

Peace is despaired, 
For who can think submissien 7? ar then, war, 
Open or understood, must be resolved. ' 
Fortunately for America, Great Britain, and the world at large, two 
nations are not going to cut each other’s throats in order that General 
Cass’s monamania may be pampered. There are some Senators, such 
men as Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Bell, who think with us that— 
All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Ot order ; how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard _ 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. 
Nevertheless, appropriations have been proposed and favourably received, 
for augmenting the U.S. Navy and rendering the Army more efficient. 
Ten new steam-frigates, and three millions of dollars to be expended on 


Cobden and Bright don’t think so. 
An Acknowledged Candidate for the Presidential Chair. 

Without dabbling in the internal politics of this Republic, we are called 
upon to record a decided step toward the coming struggle for the Chief 
Magistracy. The Know Nothing or Native American party, in conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, has made its choice; and the combined names of 
Millard Fillmore of New York, and Andrew Jackson Donelson of Ten- 
nessee, how constitute the watchword of one large political party as can- 
didates for the Chair and Vice Chair. Mr. Fillmore has already filled the 
high place of the President, having assumed it on the death of General 
Taylor in 1850, and earned high credit therein. Mr. Donelson is a ne- 
phew, and was the adopted heir of the late Andrew Jackson, and carries 
weight on this account. Of their chances of success, we cannot speak 
but the nomination is well received by the untrammelled. 





A Splendia Launch, 

The new steamship WViagara, built by Mr. George Steers, of yacht- 
building celebrity, was launched from the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Sa- 
turday last. We could say much in honour of the occasion and of this 
noble specimen of marine architecture, but it would inevitably be crowd - 
ed out. 


Canada. 
We have but room to record that the Ministry have been triumphant in 
carrying the answer to the Governor General’s Speech. Other toples 
must lie over. 


Postscript. 

The Sammary of News to the 16th ult., brought by the America to Ha- 
lifax, is very meagre. Some excitement still prevailed in England touch- 
ing American affairs, and a debate thereon had taken place ; but we are 
without particulars. No event of importance is recorded ; and we regret 
to say that the Pacifie steamer has not been heard of. There is never- 
theless abundant room to hope that she is not lost. 





OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


MORE ABOUT THE COALITION. SINGULAR CONDUCT OF THE SPEAKER. THE 
FRENCH OF LOWER CANADA AND THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Toronto, 19th February, 1856, 


* * * * Tam inclined to think, from appearances, that the coalition 
government is strong against all outside opposition; but is exceed- 
ingly weak on account of internal feuds—Coaiitions always split — 
this rock. Sir James Grabath, Mr. Gladstone, and Sydney Herbert left 
the coalition in England, because they had no sympatby with their col- 
leagues, and were unwilling to risk their reputations with men who were 
united only for purposes of expediency and the tem possession of 
office.—Coalitions in fact have no future. Each member of them has to 
go to the country, not as a coalitionist, or as an advocate of any measures 
that such a government can propound, but as a party man, or as a no 
party man, in which case he is just as likely to be opposed by his brother 
coalitionists as supported. A coalition, therefore, being held together by 
the mere temporary selfishness or ambition of public men, falls to pieces 
when that selfishness or combination can be gratified better by opposia, 
than supporting it; and it is my opinion that both selfishness and a 
ambition are working against the present government of Canada; and 
that it will fall, not by the assaults of its recognised opponents, but by 
the sapping and mining of men who contribated, in the first instance, 
to establish it. 

Among the very singular occurrences which occasionally happen in 
Canada, I may mention, that Mr. Sicotte, the Speaker of the Canadian 
House of Assembly, refused to dine with the Governor General on Sa- 
turday last. The reason given by him was, that it would be uaopleasant 
to him to do so.—This curious circumstance needs a few words of expla- 
nation.—Mr. Sicotte is a French Canadian, and was deeply offended at 
the Governor General’s remarks about the superior prosperity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, made at a dinaer in Hamilton last summer. I think I 
saw iu the A/bion an allusion to the circumstance. The Gover- 
nor, upon entering Toronto aftcrwards, repudiated all intention ‘of 
drawing invidious comparisons. But the French !Canadians thought 
proper to hold him to the language originally imputed to him ; and have 
ever since held him in great dislike, if not indeed detestation.—Mr. Si- 
cotte, who is perbaps the very best specimen of his countrymen in Par- 
liament, thought proper to resent it in the very singular manner I 
have mentioned ; and the circumstance bas occasioned much conversa- 
tion here. It is unusual for a Commoner to refuse the hospitality of a 
Governor ; and it has brought up some rather curious reminiscences of 
the revolutionary war.—In connection with this matter, the most novel 
affair that has yet come before Parliament is the following petitioa.— 

Mr. Dorton (Drummond) presented the petition of Hilaire Allard and 
others, of the village of L’Avenir, representing that it was of importance, in or- 
der to secure the public liberties of Canada, that the different branches of the 
Government be made directly responsible to the people. They prayed, there- 
fore, that the Legislative Council be made elective. They also asked that an 
address be presented to the Imperial Authorities, calling for the necessary 
changes in our Constitution, so as to render the office of Governor elective by 
the people of Canada.—They represented further, that Sir Edmund Head, b 
the injurious and offensive language which he recently held towards the Frenc 

opulation of the country, and by the more than injudicious comparison which 
- chose to institute between the French and the Saxon races, has proved, that 
he is incompetent for the government of such a country as ours, because his 
conduct, in place of tending to create harmony and good feeling between the 
different races who inhabit it, was one calculated to excite national animosities, 
which must exercise a disastrous influence ou the destinies of Canada. For 
these reasons, the petitioners asked ,that Sir Edmund Head be re-called to Eng- 
land, and that the people be enabled to choose their own Governor, and at the 
same time, to give him a salary more proportioned to the resources of the coun- 
try, than that received by the Governor now in office. ALBION. 


ZAusic. 


Concerts abound: Wm. Mason has given a Matinee, Gottschalk Piano Soi- 
rees, Eisteld a Quartette Concert, without counting Paul Julien’s farewell Con- 
certs, and the Philharmonic this very evening. So there has been no lack of 
musical entertainments. ; 

Mason and Bergmann’s Matinée of last Tuesday attracted an unusually large 
audience, owing doubtless to the pleasing nature of the programme. Rubin- 
stein’s Trio, and Bach’s Concerto for three pianos, stimulated curiosity, 
usually the most difficult emotion to excite in the breast of the b/asé public. 
For our part we like Rubinstein’s Trio, less than his Quatuor ; though it un- 
doubtedly contains passages, betraying infinite originality and jelevation of 
style. But in his aspirations for originality, and in his disdain of common 
place formula, the young composer has been led, we fear, into the error of 
abandoning the travelled path with its borders of familiar flowers, to plunge 
into untrodden labyrinths, which we shrink from exploring. We are none the 
less grateful however to Mr. Mason, for giving us an opportunity of hearing a 
second time the work of one of the most remarkable young composers of the 
age, especially as his own execution of the piano part demands our warmest 
eulogiums. 
The resuscitation of Bach’s Concerto for three pianos does not inspire us with 
the like emotions of gratitude. This musical curiosity does not seem adapted 
to the comprehension of mere amateurs, and the mixed assemblage of a concert 
room ; it is still undeniable that to antiquarians, and to those occupied in mu- 
sical research, such a piece offers the merit of antiquity, all the mustiness 
(musically speaking) of an old medal. At the risk of stigmatizing ourselves 
with a total absence of archwological instinct, we must acknowledge that we 
prefer a medal, irreproachable in its purity of outline and freshness of coloring» 
though it be of recent date. 

If we are wanting in science however, we should never desire to carry irre- 
yerence to the point of insinuating what we heard insinuated at Eisfeld’s last 
Classical Soiree. 

One of our fair neighbours, from whcse violet eyes and general suavity of 

voice and expression we should have Icoked for sentiment of the most danger- 








improved arms ; it is in this shape, that the suggestion comes. In peace 





ous kind, turning to her companion said, “ Doctor, have you a distinct idea of 
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eternity?” The Doctor, evidently a man of system, seemed no more prepared 
to langh without an assignable cause, than to kill a patient, otherwise than in 
strict conformity with the rules of his profession. ' 

After considering the question with becoming gravity, he replied that his 
ideas on this momentous question were far from distinct. 

“ Then D ctor, listen to this Quartette which is typical of eternity.” 

The remark of our charming neighbour, though perhaps not strictly ortho- 
aox, was not devoid oftrath. The Quatuor alluded to is certainly not remark- 
able, though the Andante in A minor and the fugue of the Finale bear the im- 
press of a great master ; but taken as @ whole, this work should be considered- 
as amongst the feeblest of the immortal composer’s. ' 

The 78th Quatuor of Haydn is comparatively and seemingly short, owing to 
the clearness of the phrasing, and the amount of melody which pervades the 
composition. Is it known, why this work from beginning to end, breathes re- 
pose, contentment, and joyousness? For the reason more favourable to the 
propagation of masical than moral ideas, that it was written af ter Haydn's 
self emancipation from the chains ef matrimony, aud under the inspiring infla- 
ence of Mile. Boselli’s beauz yeuz. 

Who would have imagined that this worthy man, Joseph Haydn, would have 
abandoned his wife? Only those who know that the worthy man is frequently 
the worst possible husband, and that the worst possible busband is frequently 
the most faithful of lovers. 

Haydn, in marrying the daughter of the barber Keller, could not fail of find- 
ing bis ménage distasteful, and that he left her was certainly not his fault. 
However, when once separated from this unsympathetic lady, his musical ideas 
and capacity for writing increased tenfold. La Boselli kept a small album, as 
a receptacle for the many improvisations which she herself inspired, and on one 
eccasion when Prince Esterhazy begged Haydn for a Quatuor to be executed 
before a most fastidious and exacting audience, the composer unluckily felt 
himself little in the mood for complying with so weighty an obligation. Then 
came in play La Boeelli’s album.—This priceless treasure was duly sought for, 
and found to contain precisely what was needed, for the melodious stracture of 
the 78th Quatuor in B flat. 

The hero of Eisfeld’s Classical Soirée was undoubtedly Gottschalk, as he 
was twice recalled, once to play Benvenuto Cellini’s Serment et Bénédiction, 
by Berlioz, translated by Lizst, and again to execute one of his own Ballads. 
‘We had almost resolved henceforth to pass Gottschalk over in silence, fearing 
that our too constant and enthusiastic eulogiums of this great artist might oc- 
casion a misinterpration of our motives. But now that we hope to have estab- 
lished a position as an impartial and conscientious critic, we shall permit our- 
selves to join in the musical acclamations tendered to him by the musical 
public. oe ae 

What distinguishes him above all, is his striking originality. As eomposer 
or pianist, he is always himself, and like Alfred de Musset, whom he resembles 
in fact in many artistic points, he can exclaim, “ Mon verre n’ost pas grand, 
mais je bois dans mon verre.” 

In the seven concerts which he has given here, we have had ample opportu- 
nity of testing his capacities in every particular, and he has proved that he 
ean execute the music of others as he does his own, which faculty, though 
duly appreciated by us, still does not afford us entire enjoyment. A great 
artist, however, should not always employ himself in interpreting the works 
of his colleagues in art, and were we Gottschalk, we should by no means con- 
sent to expend our talent on Lisat, engrafted on Berlioz. Could Haydo have 
appeared spiritually or corporeally in Eisfeld’s concert-room, what would have 
been bis emotions, in listening to this terrible piece, after his own Quatuor! 

Mr. Gottschalk should only borrow from himself. We divide his compositions 
into three classes : 1st, his great fantasias for one or two pianos, written ex- 
pressly for the public, and calculated to display to the fullest extent, the bril- 
liant execution of the performer. Secondly, his Spanish and Creole pieces, 

the Bamboula, the Savane, the Banjo, the Jota, each in themselves a little 
poem, developed under the ardent rays of a Southern sun. Then come his 
Elegies and Ballads, all poetic and charming réveries. We must acknowledge 
our preference for the last named class of compositions, and had Gottschalk 
only written the Danse Ossianique, the Last Hope, the DZirche de Nuit, and 
the Sérénade, we should not hesitate to rank him even above Jules Schulhoff, 
and proclaim him the piano-poet of the day, as well as one of the most illus- 
trious performers. : GAMMA. 


Brama. 


I hope I shall not be considered a very unfeeling person when I aay that [ 
have not laughed so heartily in a long time as I did the other evening at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre over the adventures of the “‘ Knights of the Round Table.” 

I ought to have glowed with virtaous indignation against the young gentle- 
man who tried to swindle his sosom friend, and to sell his own sister ; I ought 
to have wept over the sorrows of the beautifol creature who was spirited away 
by gypsies in her childhoed, and kidnapped by ruffians in her youth ; I ought 
to have rejoiced at the just retribution which overtook a vulgar villain and 
stretehed him, an impressive warning, lifeless upon the stage ; all these emo- 
tions I have no doubt | should haveexperienced. But that I did not experience 
them I frankly own, and if the confession be a humiliating one I can at least 
throw the blame of my shert comings upon Mr. Walcott, who made himself so 
irresistibly comical as quite to extinguish my capacity of serious sensibility. 

Tbe Knights of the Round Table are a company of accomplished rascals, 
who have rubbed off all the angles from the tables of the moral law, and lead a 
buccaneerinz life in the heart of London. Their Chief, Captain Cozens, (Les- 
ter) is a dashing, handsome fellow in black and scarlet, the devil’s well known 
livery, who bas aehieved complete control over a young gentleman of fine fa- 
mily, but imperfect moral prineiple, Mr. Leonard D’Arcy (Dyott.) Mr. D'Arcy, 
it seems, had received from his dying stepmother the charge ef her young 
daughter, his half-sister, and of certain handsome estates, which were willed to 
himself in case the daughter should die unmarried. Of course Mr. D’Arcy che- 
rished a truly Catholic horror of the connubial state, and earnestly desired that 
his sister might early find a place among the beatified virgins. As the child 
however would not die, Mr. D'Arcy grew desperate, and disembarrased himself 
of so vexatious a responsibility by turning it over to a band of gypsies. From 
the gypsies the child had been rescued by a noble family, whe gave her the 
appropriate name of Perdita, and beneath their protecting roof she grew up to 
be an irresistible woman, worthy to be represented by Mrs. Hoey. The heir of 
this noble family, Sir Ralph Boodle (Mr. Stewart,) became the Florimel of this 
new Perdita, and by his declarations so alarmed the lovely girl that she re- 
solved to fly from her friends, rather than involve herself and Sir Ralph in an 
union upon which the House of Boodle could not smile. Of course she goes to 
London—and equally, of course, Captain Cozens finds out who she is, and by 
means of this important discovery, puts Mr. Leonard D'Arcy completely under 
histhamb. He promises to keep D’Arcy’s secret, upon the condition that 
D'Arcy shall aid him and the Knights of the Round Table, in plucking Sir 
Raiph Boodle, who, of course, is the intimate friend of Master Leonard. 

The mesh of intrigue rapidly becomes inexplicable, and the situations of the 
parties to the play shift as rapidly and as astonishingly as the political fortanes 
of France. 

The eternal warfare of good and evil, as symbolized in the ‘Christmas panto 
mime of the “ Devil and the Baker,” is carried on with wonderful vivacity. 
Sir Ralph Boodle is seized on a false warrant and committed to jail en a charge 
of high treason, escapes to D’Arcy’s house, and is soon involved in a duel with 
General Grantley, a lugubricus, magnanimous old gentleman, whose heart is 
in the grave of Perdita’s mother, and whose hand is for ever raised to Heaven. 
Perdita is entrapped into a vile den, and informed that a Fleet parson will 
shortly appear to marry her to Captain Smith, (Mr. Brougham) the most ia- 
pudent, abandoned, and self-complacent of scamps. Cosens chuckles, D'Arcy 
smiles, the Knights rub their hands, and the Devil seems to have won the day. 

But virtue and the Baker are not to be so easily defeated. 
Providence has given Perdita a protector in the person of Thomas Titler 
(Walcot), an impassioned fencingmaster who plays on the French Horn. 
While Perdita lived humbly in London, Titler who occupied lodgings over 
the way caught sight of her, and surrendered at once to her charms. Titler’s 
heart was in a very tindery state, for when he first met Perdita he was suffering 
under the conviction that Peggy Poplin, the milliner, (Miss Gannon) whom 
he had long worshipped, had proved faithless to her plighted troth. So Tit- 
ler from his window poured forth h's emotions through his French Horn upon 
the heediess ear of Perdita. From the pathetic pleadings of “ Away with Me- 
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lancholy,” and “ My Lodging is on the Cold Ground,” he advanced by degrees 
to articulate declarations which were unfavourably received. But Titler was 
no ignoble soul, and when Perdita was conveyed away, he devoted himself to 
discovering her retreat. In the manner of Blondel seeking for King Richard, 
he perambulates the outskirts of London with his French Horn. Perditain her 
prison hears the familiar strains, signalizes to her deliverer, is recognized ; and 
in less than ten minutes a pair of legs are beheld oscillating in the chimney- 
place. The legs descend, Titler’s body follows them, and Titler’s face, albeit 
besmooched with soot, comes beaming a star of hope into the place of Perdi- 
ta’s despair. ; 

Titler possesses himself of a poker, summons Smith to the room, valiantly 
assails the ravisher, disarms him, picks up bis sword, and carries Perdita off 
in triumph. ! i 

Everything now inclines to the side of injured innocence. D'Arcy is ex- 

posed by Titler and General Grantley to Sir Ralph Boodle, and being exposed, 
is instantly seized with remorse, and in the twinkling of an eye resolves to re- 
pent, reform, and “ seek in some other clime a more honourable oareer.’’ For 
Cozens, the vulgar villain, no such happy ending is in store. Him Titler 
challenges to battle, and deftly runs him through the body. Then the usual 
marriages take place, the old General's eyes fill with the usual tears, his lips 
utter the usual benedictions, and as Mr. Samuel Pepys bath it, in his Diary, 
—and—* so to bed.” 

The piece was as well-acted throughout as it deserved to be: but Mr. Wal- 
cot’s “ Tom Titler” was the life of it all. He was as droll as Dick Swiveller, 
of whem he reminded me constantly, and if the melodramatic passages of the 
play were twice as melodramatic as they are, and the plot twice as prepos- 
terous as it is, it would still be my duty to advise the readers of the Albion 
to see the “Knights of the Round Table,” for the sake of Tom Titler’s prepos- 
terous pathos, and most ludicrous lovemaking. 

At the “ Varieties” we have had the variety of a ‘‘ Novelty’’ in a hotchpotch 
so entitled. Miss Keene has borrowed from the Paris stage the notion of pa- 
rodyiug, in a series of talking tableaux, the most popular hits of the day. The 
Toodles, Herne the Hunter, Pocahontas, and other pieces more or less in vogue, 
are laid under contribution each for a scene, aud goodly audiences lend amiable 
applause. Miss Keene too has given us her conception of ‘‘ Peg Woffington”’ 
in the capital play of “‘ Masks and Faces,” of which I shall say something on 
another occasion. 

Mr. Barton continues to find andiences for the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” and he has 

allowed Mrs. Howard to display her native talent and her unfortunate training 
in Cowley’s Comedy of the “ Belle’s Stratagem.”’ Mrs. Howard's faults unluckily 
run nearly a parallel with those of Mr. Perry, so that Doricourt and Letitia 
seemed to be playing a game of battledore with the shuttlecock of declamation. 
I am anxious to see Mrs. Howard in some rdle more suited to her capacity and 
her culture. 
Mr. Burton himself has created a new comic character in the farce of “ Ur- 
gent Private Affairs.’ "The farce is from the pen of Stirling Coyne, and the in- 
cidents are an odd jamble of lendin gs mainly borrowed from Scribe’s come- 
dies of *‘ La Nuit d’un Garde National,” and ‘‘ Le Mentear Vendigne,”’ but 
the part of Dentatus Dotts, the warlike and jealous dentist, becomes a droll and 
distinct reality in the personation of Mr. Burton. HAMILTON. 
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Obituary. 


Tne Fart or ListoweL.—The Right Hon. William Hare, K.P., second 
Earl of Listowel, Viscount Eonismore and Listowel and Baron Eanismore 
in the Peerage of Ireland, whore death from paralysis occurred at Mor. 
rison’s Hotel, Dublin, on the 3rd ult., was the graudson of the first Earl 
of Listowel, being the eldest son of that Peer’s elder son, Richard Vis- 
count Ennismore, M.P. for the county of Cork, who died, vita patris, the 
24th September, 1827. William, second Earl of Listowel, succeeded to 
the family honours the 13:h July, 1837, on the decease of his grandfather. 
He was (being an Irish Peer only) elected member of Parliament for the 
lately-disfranchized borough of St. Albans, in Febraary, 1841, and again 
at the general election in that year ; and continued to represent the place 





on the Liberal interest until the dissolution in 1847. Since that time his 
Lordship took little or no part in politics, but bas held the office of a Lord 
in Waiting to the Queen. He was also a Deputy-Lieutenant and magis- 
trate for the county of Cork, and Vice-Admiral of the province of Muns- 
ter. He married, the 23d July, 1831, Maria, daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral William Windham, of Felbrigg, Norfolk, and leaves issue four 
sons and six daughters. Of the latter, one is Mrs. Granville Leveson 
Proby ; and another, the Lady Victoria, had the honour of her present 
Majesty for sponsor. The Earl of Listowel is succeeded by his eldest son, 
William Viscount Eanismore, now the third Earl, who became Lieutenant 
and Captain in the Scots Fusilier Guards, in 1854, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of the Alma. His Lordship was born the 29th 
1833, and is unmarried. His mother, the Countess of Listowel—the 
daughter, as stated above, of the late Vice Admiral William Windbam, of 
Felbrigg, Norfolk—was first married to the late George Thomas Wind- 
ham, Esq., of Cromer Hall, Norfolk, a near relative of the gallant Gene- 
ral Windham, whose name is so nobly associated with the last and success- 
ful assault on Sebastopol. 


Frecp Marsuat Prixozs Paskiewitsex.—This able Russian soldier and 
diplomatist, whose death has been long expected, died at Warsaw on the 
2nd ult.—The following sketch of his career we find in the Patrie:— 
* Prince Ivan Fedorowitch Paskiewitsch was born at Pultawa, of a noble 
and rich family, ou the 12th of May, 1782; he consequently died in his 


74th year. It was in 1805 that he first saw active service in the field, 
having been sent by the Emperor Alexander to the assistance of the Em- 
peror of Austria against the French. He had at that time attained the 
rank ofa captain. In 1806 be was with the army in Turkey, and as long 
as the expedition lasted (from 1807 to 1812) distinguished himself by bis 
military talents. He afterwards served ia the campaigns of 1812-13-14 
against the French. War having broken out between Russia and Persia, 
in 1826, the Emperor Nicholas, in compliance with the request of Gene- 
ral Yermoloff, who commanded in chief the army of the Caucasus, sent 
bim General Paskiewitsch for his second in command, in which position 
he greatly distinguished himself. In the year following General Paskie- 
witsch succeeded Yermoloff in the chiefcommand. He penetrated into 
the Persian territory, took several fortresses, defeated Prince Abbas Mirza, 
took possession of Erivan and Tauris, and forced by his rapid successes 
the Shah of Persia to sue for peace, which was signed on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1828, Asa reward for his services the Emperor raised him to the 
rank of a count of the Empire, with the surname of Erivan, and gave 
him a million of roubles. To the war against Persia succeeded that 
against Turkey, in which the Prince captured Kars and Erzeroum. 

The Emperor, who in the course of the campaign had already sent him 
the order of St. Andrew, and made him a present of two guns and a flag, 
named him field marshal of his armies. The death of Marshal Diebitsch, 
who sank in the month of May, 1831, beneath an attack of cholera, made 
@ vacancy in the chief command of the army sent against the Poles. The 
Emperor Nicholas confided it to Marshal Paskiewitsch, who, being eum- 
moue | in all haste, reached the seat of warin the month of June. The 
issue of the campaign is well known.—the capture of Warsaw by the 
Russians and the defeat of the Poles, notwithstanding their heroic resist- 
auce. Raised to the dignity of Prince of Warsaw, with the title of High- 
ness, and the transmission of this title to posterity, Marshal Paskiewitsch 
was also created Viceroy of the kingdom of Poland, ‘which post he held 
till bis death. He reappeared twice after this conquest in command of 
an army ; the first time being in 1849, during the Hungarian war, when 
Russia sent troops in aid of Austria ; and the second time being in 3853 at 
the siege of Silistria, where he received a contusion which compelled bim 
to retire, not, it is said, without blaming the operations, Prince Paskie- 
witsch was considered to be favourable to peace. At all events, it ma 


be looked upon as certain that he went much against his will to the alee 
of Silistria.”’ 


Tus Bisuor ov Carriste.—The Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh Percy, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, died on the 5th ult., at Rose Castle, Cum- 
berland. The deceased prelate, who was born in 1784, was the third son 
of the late end brother of the present Earl of Beverley. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated ia 1805, and was 
consecrated Bishop of Rochester, in June 1827, and was translated to the 
see of Carlisle ia September in the following year. He was also Chan- 
cellor of Salisbury and prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


At Screwkerne, Rear-Admiral Joseph Symes, who had served under Nelson 
at Trafalgar, being at the time ag on board the Timnant.—At Eaton- 
place, Andrew Colvile, of Ochiltree, Esq—At Playford Hall, Saffulk, in the 
84th year of her age, Catherine Clarkson, widow of the late Thomas Clarkson, 
Esq.—at Barnes, Genser, T. Wiggin, Esq., aged 82.—At the Carragh of Kil- 
| dare, Major Snodgrass, 96th Regt.—By the premature explosion of a mine, at 
_ Sebastopol, Lt. Messenger, 46th Regt.—In London, Washington Carr, Esq., 








Commander R.N.—At Stockton-ball, Y. Yarburgh, Fsq., of Heslington-hall 
and Sewerby-house, Yorkshire.-Suddenly, the Right Rev. Dr. Browne, Romana 


Catholic Bishop of Liverpool. 
Navy. 


We deeply regret to hear of the loss of the Polyphemus, Comr. War- 
ren, steam sloop, on the coast of Jutland. The full particulars bave not 
come tohand ; but it is stated that all the lives were eaved, excepting the 
master and fourteen of the crew. The Polyphemus was a vessel of 800 
tons and 200 horse power, carrying 5 guns.—At the last date, Admiral Sir 
Edmund Lyons was about to return to the Black Sea, to resume his com- 
mand-in-chief.—We observe nothing more in print relative to a change in 
the West India command; it may be hoped that the report of Rear Admiral 
Fanshaw’s bad heaith was incorrect.—The gun-boat flotilla at Ports- 
mouth has commenced forming at the Motherbank. Each boat, iostead 
of one gua, as in the last campaiga, is armed with two beavy long- 
range guns aud two howitzers. There are 26 at Portsmouth already 
fitted and in commission.—The steamer Ardent, Com. Campion, bas ar- 
rived at Woolwich from the Black Sea. Her term of commission havin 
expired, che will be paid off and docked for repairs—By the late remo- 
vals to the Reserved List and promotions of officers holding appoint- 
ments, the following fall into the patronage of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The command-in-chief on the Irish station, vice Rear 
Admiral Sir G. R. Sartorius, promoted ; the captains’ pensions of 150/, 
per anoum, “ for good and meritorious services,” relinquished by Cap- 
tains T. W. Carter, C.B., Sir T. Sabine Pasley, aod Sir J. Hindmarsh, 
K. H.; the Commodore Saperiatendentship of Chatham doekyard, 
vacant by the promotion of Capt. Wyvill to the rank of Rear Admiral ; 
and the command of the 44gamemnon, 91, vacant by the promotion of 
Sir T. Pasley.—Admiral Chads will succeed Sir G. Sartorius in the com- 
mand at Cork.—Capt. Lord Edward Ruasell is appointed to be paid aide- 
de-camp, and Capt. George Elliott to be paid aide de-camp to her Ma- 
jesty. The Times, in naming these two last appointments, signi@- 
cantly heads its paragraph: “The Old Story.’ Report gives the Su- 
perintendentship of Chatham Dockyard to Capt. Goldsmith, of the Sidon. 
—-Good service pensions have been awarded to Commodore Shepherd, 
Capts. Massie and Dacres, and Commodore Shrapnel. 


ArrointMeEnTs.~-Admiral Sir J. A. Gordon, G.C.B., Vice-Adml. Sir W. Owen 
Pell, and Rear-Adml. Sir W. F. Carroll, K.C.B., having been removed to a Re- 
served List, which is to consist of Flag Officers holding appointments in Green- 
wich Hospital, the following promotions consequent thereon have taken place. 
Vice-Adml. Sir T. J, Cochrane, K.C.B., to be Adml.; Rear-Adml. Sir A. Pp. 
Green, K.C.H., to be a Vice-Adm!. on Res. List ; Rear-Adm!. Mends to be Vice- 
Adml.; Rear-Adml. Ferguson to be a Vice-Adm). on Res. List; Rear-Adml. Sir 
G. R. Sartorius to be Vice-Adml. Captains T. W. Carter, C.B., Sir T. Sabine 
Pasley, Bart., Sir J. Hindmarsh, K.H., on Res. List, and C. Wyvill to be Rear- 
Admirals of the Blue—Commrs:G_ F. Burgess to the Stromboli, v. Coles, pro- 
moted; W. Horton to Curlew, vy. Kennedy, prom.—Lieuts: L. Geneste to Her- 
ring; W. Menzies to Hasty; C. Pim to Magpic: J. Burgess, F. T. Thomson, 
and W. W. Wright to Rodney; A.C. Ballinghall, to Pearl; C. Fairholme to 
Medusa; E. D. ?. Downes to Mohawk; C. H. Wilkinson to Driver; T. T. Phil- 
lips to Centurion; H. G. Belson and P. R. Sharpe to Esk; W. Codrington to 
Tartar; W.'t. F. Jackson to Royal George: R. P. Cator t> Eurotas; F. Me. L. 
Carter to Pylades; Viscount Kilcoursie (Midshipman), to Conqueror.—Snp- 
geons: Pritchard confirmed to Hibernia; A. M‘Clatchie to Algiers; J. W. Reid 
to Brunswick; J. F. Pritchard to Colossus; 8. 8. D. Wells to Sanspareil; J. 
Cotten to London; Barclay and J. Christie to Fisgard; A. Moffit to Eurotas; 
H. Girvin to Mohawk.—Pay masters : W. W. Parmiater to Euryalus; G. Rams- 
den to London. 


Appointinents. 


Tae Orper or the Batu.—The Grzelte of Feb. 5 contains the following 
list of promotions and appointments.—To be Ordinary Members of the Military 
Division of the Second Class, or K.C.B.—Gen. Sleigh, C.B., Lieut.-Gen. Clarges, 
C.B.; Vice-Adm. Prescott, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. McDonald, C.B.,.and Lowan, C.B.; 
Vice-Adm. Reynolds, C.B.; Lieut.(ien. Moore; Maj..Gens. Love, 0.B., Jack- 
son, Yorke, Lovell, W. Fenwick Williams, and G. A. Wetherall, C.B., Adjt.- 
Gen.; Rear Adm. the Hon R. 8. Dundas, C.B.; Sir George Maclean, Commiss.- 
Gen., and Dr. John Hall, Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals—To be Ordinary Mem- 
bers of the Civil Division of the Second Class,or K. B.—Major Rawlinson, C.B., 
Bombay Army.; J. L. Mair Lawrence, Esq., Chief Commissioner for the Pun- 
jaub; Maj. Gen. Sleeman, Bengal Army: Maj.-Gen.Outram, 0.B., of the Bom- 
bay Army, and Benjamin Hawes, Esq —To be Ordinary Members of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Third Class, or C.B.—Lieut--Gen. Sutherland. Captains, 
R.N.; the Hon. H. Keppel, Lord Clarence Paget, G. Goldsmith, G. Ramsay, 6. 
H. Seymour, G.G. Wellesley, and J. Willcox. Colonels: Lockyer, 97th Regt.; 
Reynardson, late of Grenadier Gds ; Trollope, 62d Regt.; St. George, R.A. 
Captains: Caldwell, and Sherrard Osborn, R.N. Lt-Colonels: Powell, 53d Regt., 
Stepney, Coldstream Gds., Luke Smyth O'Connor, Ist W. L. Reg, W. W. Turner, 
unatt., Bent, R. E., Bourchier, R. E , H. Atwell Lake. Majors: Strange, R. A., 
Owen, R. E., Manners Browne, R. E., David Deas, Exq., Inspector of Hospitals 
and Fleets; Drs. Dumbreck, Linton and Forrest; T. Alexander, Esq., and J. R- 
Taylor, Esq.- Dep. Insp. Gen. of Hospitals; Dr. A. Gordon, and J. Monnt, Esq. 
StaffSarg; G. Adams, Esq., J. W. Smith, Esq., and W. H. Drake, Bsq., Dep. 
Comm. Generals.—To be Urdinary Members of the Civil Divisioa of the Third 
Class, or C.B.—E. Deas Thompson, Esq., Colonial Secretary for New South 
Wales; Alexander Stewart, Esq,, late Master of the Rolls for Nowa Scotia; Lt.- 
Col. Dawson, R. E.; Lieut.-Gen. Cubbon, Commissioner for the Government of 
Mysore, and J. Hall Maxwell, Esq. 


The honour of Knighthood has been eonferred upon P. B. Maxwell, Esq., 
Recorder of Prince of Wales Island; R. G. M‘Donnell, Esq., Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief of South Australia; and George Bramwell, Esq., one of 
the Barons of H. M.’s Court of Exchequer.—Charles Edward Hopton, L8q., late 
Captain 23d Fusiliers, and George dela Poer Beresford, Esq., late Captain 16th 
Foot, to H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vy. Hobson and Rice, retired. 
M. Needham Philips, of the Park, Manchester, Esq., to be Sheriff of the coanty 
Palatine of Lancaster, for the year ensuing.—Sir W. Berkeley Call, of White- 
ford, in the County of Cornwall, Baronet, to be Sheriff of the County of Corn- 
wall.—Sir John Fox Burgoyne, G.C.B., has been elevated to a Baronetcy for his 
services in the siege of Sevastopol. He entered the Royal Engineers in 1798, 
and served in the blockade of Malta and surrender of Valetta in 1800, and alse 
in}the campaign in Egypt of 1801, under Sir R. Abercromby, including the 
capture of Alexandria and the attack on Rosetta. He also took part in the Pe- 
ninsular campaigns. Sir John Burgoyue’s services, however, are not entirely of 
a military character; in 1849 he was appointed InspectorGeneral to the Me 
tropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, having for several years previously held the 
post of Chairman of the Board of Public Works iu Irelaud. He has, alao, since 
1845, held the appointment of Inspector-General of Military Fortilieations. 


Avuty. 

A royal warrant will sbortly be issued, granting an increase to the pay 
of the medical officers of the army. The new regulations will also confer 
a much better retirement from the service for that branch of the army.— 
Lieut, Sir David Baird, Bart., 74:h Highlanders, has beea appoiuted an 
Aide-de-Camp to General Sir Colina Campbell, G.C.B.—The 1st batéalioa 
of Grenadier Guards, quartered at Wiudsor, bas just received an acces- 
sion of young recruits from Ireland, and the battalion bas now its full 
complement of 1,000 men. All the battalions of the Guards are now be- 
yond strength, but about 500 meu from the Coldstreams and Fusiliers are 
expected shortly to be drafted for the Crimea. 

In consequence of the pressure upon our space, we are compelled to emit 
the promotions and movements of officers below the rank of Captain. 


War Department, Fs. 1.—RI Horse Gds; Lt Hartopp, fm 1st Drags, to 
be Lt, v Brunt, who ex. 3d Drag Gds; Lt Swinburne to be Capt b-p, v Knateh- 
bull, who ret. 4th Lt Drags; Cor Roxburgh has been permitted to ret. 10th 
Lt Drags; Lt Alexander to be Capt, v Giveen, who ret. 13th Lt Draga; Cor 
Wood to be Lt b-p, v Vivian, who ret. 3d Ft; Lt Sidebottom to be Capt w-p, 
v Bvt-Maj Lewes,Sub Rauk. 4th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Hort to be LtCol w-p, V 
Sadleir, who ret; Capt Rutherford to be Maj w-p; Lt Sykes to be Capt w-p; 
Lt Bower to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Dowbiggen. Sub Rank. 9th Ft; Lieat 
Richards to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Browne, Sub-Rank. 17th Ft; Lt Tompson to 
be Capt w-p, v Dyer, whose pro w-p has been can. 68th Ft; Lt Battiscombe 
to be Capt w-p, v Storer, dec. 77th Ft: Lt the Hon John Colborne to be Capt 
w-p, v Bvt Maj Rickman, Sub-Rank. 95th Ft; Lt Boothby to be Capt wp, ¥ 
Brown, app Paymaster. 

UnatracHeD.—The undermentioned to have Bvt-Rank converted into Sab- 
Rank: Bvt-Lt-Col Caldwell, h-p; Bvt-Majors Skipwith, 41st Ft; Lewes, 3d Ft; 
Dowbiggen, 4th Ft; Browne, 9th Ft; Nason, 49th Ft, and Rickman, 77th Ft. 

BrevetT.—Lt-Col Sadlier, to be Col. To be Lt-Cols: Byt-Maj Simmons, CB, 
Rl Engineers; and Maj Carmichael, 32d Ft. 

War-DerartMent, Fes. 8.—1st Life Gds; Lt Winton to be Capt, b-p, ¥ 
Caultield, who ret; Cor Viscount Grey de Wilton to be Lt, b-p, ¥ De Winton; 
the Hon W H J North to be Cor and Sub-Lt, b-p, v Viscount De Wilton. 
Drags; Lt Nugent to be Capt, b-p, v Sutherland, who ret. 13th Lt Drags; Lt 
Chamberlayne to be Capt, b-p, v Davis, who ret. Scots Fusilier Gds; Capt D 
Hunter Biair, fm h-p Unatt, to be Lt and Capt, v Byt-Col Wetherall, pro %9 
sub rank of Maj. 64th Ft; Capt W EB Sweny, tm h-p 9th Ft, to be Capt, ¥ Da 
Cano, who ex; Lt Hinchliff to be Capt, b-p, v Sweuy, who ret. 69th Ft; Lt C 
R Williams, fm Royal Can Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Melville, whe ex. 90th Ft; 
Lt the Hon J F Pennington to be Capt, b-p, v Vaughton, who ret. 96th Ft; 
Bvt Maj Scovell to be Maj, w-p, v Snodgrass, dec; Lt Cannon to be Capt, =? 
v Scovell. Rifle Brig; Lt Graham, fm l4th Ft, to be Capt, t-p, v Hon wD 
Best, who ret. Ist W 1 Regt; Lt Cuote to be Capt, b.p, ¥ Robeson, who ret. 


Starv.—Lt-Col Sillery, fm 30th Ft, to be Commandant of the Hospital at 
Scutari. 


Brevet.—Capt Sweny, of 64th Ft, to be Lt-Col. 
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New Books. 


Turex Very Goon Books ror CuipRey.—Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke’s 
name is a passport to the critic’s good-will, for who can forget her de- 
votion to Shakespeare, or that valuable work of hers in whieb the poet . 
myriad thoughts and expressions are marshalled for our easy ‘finding? 
And here she comes with a pleasant volume of her own, ku Bem 8 
Adventures, cr, The Yarns of an Old Mariner, republished by Tick- 
nor & Co. of Boston. It is a somewhat fanciful composition, wherein an 
old “ salt” tells to the greedy ears of a little boy and girl the story of 
his youthful rovings. The old fellow is almost a Sinbad ia the way of 
marvels, and not quite a Defoe in simplicity of language. But the giants 
and mermaids and princesses and enchanted islands are worked up ac- 
ceptably and usefully ; for whilst one recognises here and there some 
purposed and some unstudied references to the great master spirit with 
whom the author has so long and so deeply commaned, thé youtbfal 
reader cannot fail to imbibe sundry lessons in love and humanity. George 
Croikshaok’s pencil has furnished a few subjects for the wood-engraver. 
On the whole, since--as we bad very recently occasion to observe—we 
disapprove of children’s stadies being limited exclusively to what is called 
« aseful knowledge,” Kit Bam may be installed in the juvenile library, with 
a fair chance of proving 4a agreeable companion, 

Lads of spirit or embryo Di Vernons will exalt greatly in the two 
other novelties which fall under our notice. Captain Mayne Reid, 
already and deservedly one of their prime favourites, offers them capital 
entertainment in The Bush-Boys; or, the History of a Cape Farmer 
and his Family in the Wild Karoos of South Africa, most attractively 
issued by the above-named Boston house. Karoos, we presume, is the 
Datch for wilderness ; at any rate, the personages are of the stock of the 
original settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, driven to the uncultivated 
districts after the rebellion of the sturdy Boors against the incoming Eag- 
lish Colonists. In east and manner the volume reminds us of that admi- 
rable book, The Swiss Family Robinson Crusoe. Its title renders length- 
ened description unnecessary. It comprises, of course, a series of bunt- 
ing experiences, Igealised, and imparting much graphic and carefully 
studied information in natural history. The style is entirely suitable— 
unadorned prose, with no foolish attempt at fine writing. Some of the 
scenes and incidenta are fresh and exceedingly vivid ; such, for instance, 
as the Lion in the Trap, Hans besieged by the Bull Wildebeest, and the 
curious account of the Wild Hounds chasing the Hartebeest. Captain 
Reid, we notice, pays a passing tribute to the truthfulness of Gordon 
Cumming, which has been called in question ; but we are reminded by the 


mention of that mighty Nimrod’s name that the exploits of Mynheer Von i 


Bloom and his sons cannot, like his, wake up any slaughterous propensi- 
ties—In giving our hearty commendation to this work, it would be un- 
fair to pase without praise the many wood-cuts that it contains. They 
are for the most part excellently drawn and well graved. In one instance 
only do we fiod zoology at fault. Facing page 215, we have the poor 
Hottentot boy of the story in most uncomfortable relationship to an ele- 
phant, clinging in fact to the creature’s hind leg, by way of escaping from 
his tusks and trunk. But the clever artist forgot a peculiarity in that 
animal’s anatomy. His hind leg is so jointed as to knuckle forward and 
ander him, in which respect he differs from the brate race generally. He 
is here represented with the hocks turned outward. 

Thirdly, Messrs. Brown, Bazin & Co., also of Boston, send us also a 
most commendable publication, 4/2 Aboard, or Life on the Lake. 
Oliver Optic is the author’s nom de plume, which the Preface translates 
into William T. Adams. He is evidently in bis proper track, writing in 
the plain and direct style that suits those whom he addresses, and accom- 
plishing with great tact a task by no means easy. We mean that he sti- 
mulates the natural relish of the boy for out-door exercises and hardy 
eports, whilst he inculcates the advantage of obedience, discipline, and 
good conduct. The little tale is of home life. The boys ofa large school, 
situated in the neighbourhood of a lake, get up a boat club, under the 
superintendence of a retired Captain. Boating is their supreme delight ; 
and the incidents that grow out of it are more varied and more amusing 
than you might suppose, whilst they are skilfully made to furnish ample 
occasion for moral lessons, The admission of one black sheep—admitted 
under kindly promptings—brings wilh a train of evils, ending in a very- 
well-described adventure of juvenile piracy. A gang of young rowdies 
carry off all the boats, and defiantly encamp on an island in the Lake. 
In due course of time however the scamps are routed, after having a most 
dolorous time of it, and the happy youngsters are taught the difference 
between lawless and lawful pleasures. Mr. Adams, we repeat, has han- 
dled a difficult theme with great credit to himself, and may justly take 
rank with successful writers of this class. 

These three volumes, thrown by chance at once upon our desk, are got 
up with much taste, in addition to being in all respects good. Si sie 
omnia ! 

Caur Fines or rae Rep Mey. By J. R. Orton. New York. Derby, 
—A stirring tale of life as it was, a hundred years ago, in this State and 
the adjoining one of Pennsylvania. The hero of it is a youthful Mohawk, 
adopted at seven years old by a British officer, and identified, till towards 
the close of the volume, with the White Men rather than with his tribe. 
The plot, however, differs greatly from the majority of plots that are 
framed upon the early intercourse been the Aborigines and Europeans. 
In this case there is not much attempt to portray the Colonists, whether 
of Dutch or English origin. The principal group of Whites consists of a 
Spanish family of political refugees. It is by and through them that love 
and jealousy, and murder and battle, and the intrigues of civilization are 
edaced, though the story is too long and too intricate to be here unra 
velled. Let it suffice te say that the Camp Fires burn brightly enough ; 
there is a well-snstained movement throughout ; and if we do not gain 
mueh deeper insight into Indian or Spanish character, as we are involun- 
tarily borne along the pages, at least we close them with the conecious- 
ness that we have experienced several sensations, aad have on the whole 
been amply entertained. 

Tok Swakesreare Parsrs or rue tare W. Macixn. Annotated 
by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. New York. Redfield.—A series of arti- 
cles, originally published in Bentley’s and in Fraser’s London Maga- 
xines, weil worth collecting, and rendered additionally valuable by this 
Present editor’s ¢itations and explanations. Falstaff, Jaques, Romeo, Bot- 
tom, Timon of Athens, Polonius, Iago, and Lady Macbeth, are the cha- 
racters whom Maginn took in hand. He elevated, or followed and sur- 
passed others in elevating, the two first-named and the last, far above the 
common view of Shakespeare’s intention as manifested in the respective 
iy In sustaining this higher conception, he brings to his aid a great 
rhe learning and much cogency of argument, though it must be owned 

sometimes verges on paradox. Butheisnever dull. The student 
of those immortal works, which it is almost the occupation of a life-time 
thoroughly to comprehend, cannot fail to enter with zest upon the sub- 
ject matter here set before him, and he will assuredly feel grateful to th 
author when he has followed oo 
him with care through his essays. 


tics of the highest order, amongst whom we may name Coleridge, Hazlitt 

Collier, De Quincey, and Johnson, Mrs. Siddons’s most interesting cri- 
tique on Lady Macbeth is also appropriately introduced. The annotat- 
ing on the whole is executed with judgment; and we are glad to see that 
the Doctor is not so much open as he has been on former occasions, to the 
charge of making a book on a specific subject an omniun gatherum of 
information and small talk.--This forms the third volume of Maginn’s 
Miscellaneous Writings. 


Men axp Tres or Tue Revo.vrion. Edited by W. C. Watson. New 
York. Dana & Co.—A volume that offers a curious and interesting pic- 
ture of olden days in this country, in England, and in some parts of the 
Continent of Europe. It is made up from tke Journals and Corres- 
pondence of the late Mr, Eikanah Watson, the father ef the Editor 
above named, and comprises the long period between 1777 and 1842. Aa 
extract, in another part of thisday’s A/bion will give a fair idea of the 
general nature of the work, and of Mr. Watson’s style of thought and 
writing. 





Hine Acts. 


A Purewase ron tHe Nationar Gatuery.—The first great ow 
made by Sir Charles Eastlake, ia his new office of Director of the National 
Gallery, is one that will give full satisfaction to the public. What little 
reputation Sir Charles lost as Keeper, by silently lending bis name to 
the purchase of the supposititious Holbein, will be blotted from remem- 
brance by this new acquisition as Director. 

It has been known for sonie time past that Sir Charles Kastlake spent 
last autumn in his beloved Italy, travelling partly for bis own pleasare, 
and partly in bis paid position as Director of the National Gallery. N 

it was privately known that he was not fettered as to funds, and that 
return with a grand Gallery picture of the Italian school—even at a 
Christie and Manson price—was what was looked for by the Trustees, his 
masters. The “ Travelling Agent” of the Gallery, Mr. Otto Mundler, ac- 
companied Sir Charles. 

Sir Charles returned with a prize in his landing net—so he alleged— 
and so the prize has turned out. He did not riek bis reputation in pur- 
suit of early German art, which some affect to think he does pot under- 
stand, but went in pursuit of a fine specimen either of Paul Veronese or 
Tintoret, whose genius and touch he understands so thoroughly. He re- 
taraed with a Paal Veronese. 

We have scarvely one good specimen in England of this great master 
of scenic and decorative tations of historical and eacred subjects. 
The largest specimen till this present in the National Gallery (a present 
from the Directors of the British Institution) does not represent the 

ter of the “ Marriage at Cana.’”’ But “ The Consecration of St. Nicho- 
as’’ does not render justice to the characteristic excellence of the master 
—magnificence. There is nothing in it of hisluxary of fancy design and 
colour. The Gallery required a better specimen, and has now obtained 


t. 

The leading examples in England of “ Paulo’s free stroke’ till the ar- 
rival of this real accession to our treasures of art in Eogland were the 
two allegorical pictures at Mr. Hope’s and the four allegorical pictares 
(from the Orleans Gallery) at Lord Darnley’s, at Cobham. These, how- 
ever, while they delighted the untravelled spectator, failed to delight the 
critic who has seen the great Venetian in the Louvre, or in his own be- 
loved Venice. They exhibited, it is true, this earlier Rubens in a new 
light, but in that light the peculiar beauties of his ornamental style were 
but imperfectly represented. 

After the Hope and Darnley examples, we would mention, as amongst 
the best existing specimens of Veronese in England, the fine example in 
Mr. Rogers’s collection of “ Mary Magdalene Anointing the Feet of our 
Saviour’”—a study for the picture, in the Durazzo Palace at Genoa. 
Here the great Venetian is seen as a great colourist and largely-orna- 
mental artist on a small scale. The large and choice example of this 
master which Sir Charles Eastlake has secured to the British nation is 
called “ The Adoration of the Magi.” It is a square-shaped Gallery 
sized picture, and occupies as large a mere wall as the famous Se- 
bastian del Piombo—* The Raising of ? Tt is the triampt of art 
in @ man whoscorns to be tied by the costume of the time, or by antiqua- 
rian proprieties, Tne Saviour (the new-born babe) is seen in the arms of 
his Virgin Mother. The Virgia herself has not much divinity of look: 
the race of Virgin-Mary painters had passed by the time the great Vene- 
tian began to flourish. The rude manger is lostin a Palmyra of columns; 
and the child to whom the offering is made, in a picturesque confusion of 
richly-dressed men, caparisoned camels and horses, and noble dogs and 
gold cups. A ray of Divine light is thrown from heaven on the Divine 
child : and Capids (may we call them such?) sport iu thin air very picta- 
resquely—in a style better fitted for a St. Cecilia than the Saviour. 

It is well kaown that Paul Veroaese never put the really leading 
figures of his subject into the foreground of his pictures. In the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage at Cana” the principal personages are the musicians and the menials. 
The Saviour is lost in a background of people present. So in the ‘* Ado- 
ration of the Magi’’—that richly-robed Venetian Senator is the principal 
personage of the picture. Rembrandt would have made the Saviour all 
in all; but this did not suit the great ornamental painter of the picture 
under consideration. There is always a passing cloud putting into sha- 
dow the very persons who should have been in sunshine had the painter 
been equal to other work than that he excelled in, 

This fine picture is dated MpLxxu1., when the painter was about forty- 
five. It was painted for the church of St. Silvestro, in Venice ; is noticed 
by Sansovino, in his “ Venetia Descritta,” published in 1581, and is de- 
scribed by Ridolphi, Boschini, and Lavetti, in terms of the highest praise. 
Its genealogy would satisfy the re | Club. Will its condition satisfy 
mare at the recent cleaning? We think not.— London Ill, News, 

Sossects ron Parnters.—When Gerard Dow, with a sublime amount 
of phlegm and patience, sat down to devote ten months of his life to the 

ting of an old woman scraping a carrot, he believed himself devoting 
months towards obtaining three hundred rix-dollars and a certain im- 
mortality. When he had painted a Hermit, a Burgomaster in a fur cap, 


light of the great sp 


terdam. The Dutch Pegasus drew a dockya 


the withered leaves—bat prize tulips worth an 


now painting a dissecting-room, now the furs and satins of a Dutch Bath- 
sheba, now Burgomaster Six, now Belisariug; anything for colour, semi- 
twilight, and transparent gloom.—Take a flight higher of subject, and ob- 
serve the subjects in which the imperial imagination of Rubens loved to 
revel--his sinewy satyrs and fleshy nymphs, redundant of health and co- 
lour, rolling in a land of fruits and flowers, and strewn like a Dutch quay 
with an ed treasures—kis Archdukes so mailed and stalwart—his la- 


saints; he ransacked the Old Testament and the New, painting Daniel, 
the rapidity of his hand as in the swiftness of his mental conception ;— 


St. Catherine. His studio wasa vast manufactory of Art, its owner work- 
ing with twenty-horse power, the richest and most fortunate of painters. 





This volume comprises also a searchi 
Shakespeare from the char " 
— — on pei Proved the dramatist to have been little better 
: “My earned unscrupulous plagiarist. Dr. Mackenzie, as we 

fave said, places side by side with Maginn’s the opinions of several cri- 


g and scorching vindication of | 


| tianity and revived Paganism. 


The Dutch imagination could not break away from the streets of Rot- | that the song was some inimitable t 


hastening from all the agonies and miracles of Jesus to the apotheosis of | As regards your children, I wish I could feel now, in 
St, Francis and the miracles of St. Benedict, St, Paul, the Virgin, and | book that rt was written, the same intense enjoyment and pleasure as 


Pan or Paul, satyr or imartyr,—it was “all one” to Rubens so that he| ler,’ (Renewed la 
could brim over his canvass with a lumber-room of incongruous wealth. | them again—(/ } 
ge of a certain pedantic Dr. Farmer, who | He was the genius of all which sprang from the mis-sorted union of Chris- | why I read them again. I wanted to give them 








——— | 


Christianity is above Paganism. He selected the highest mysteries of re- 
ligion for his pencil, not because they furnished scope for colour, but be- 
cauee religion was his highest feeling, and because the highest fog ne 
furnished the grandest region for the greatest imagination that ever lived 
to revel in. When Raphael painted, he saw what he painted standing 
before him ; and he drew the faces of Saints, Apostles and Martyrs from 
no dream, bat from what seemed a tangible reality. His Cartoons are a 
combination of the highest truthfulness with the highest imagination. 
The inferior painters seem all their life to have endeavoured to convey 
to the world the ideal of one effect of Nature, and of one thought,—a 
beautifal thought perhaps,—still only one. Thus Claude Lorraine, if he 
can bathe his landscape in sun and air, peoples it with dolls or puppets, 
and does not care. Cuyp gives us Datch sunlight—a heavenly vision in 
a land of fogs and agues,—Salvator Rosa struggles to give the wildness of 
the Abruzzi passes. 

To come to our English artists Reynolds and Lawrence exhausted 
all their ingenuity to impart aa air of invention and imagination to mere 
combinations of full-length portraits, A farmer’s son rolling on the 
ground is worked up to-day into the infant Hereules, and to-morrow into 
the roguish Puck. A tragic actress ia an arm-chair is the Tragic Muse ; 
and Kemble, at the O.P, entrance, is Coriolanas. the eror of the 
Volsci. Fuseli suffers from dreams of Michael Angelo, bat E cannot re- 
collect them when he awakes ; and West pieces together models into rapid 
commentaries upon other men’s commentaries of Scripture. Wilkie gets 
ashamed of painting Jocks and Sandics, and, mach against the grain, 
reads — history for aye ryt and paints crude ecenes from Ro- 
bertson ume, wrongly dressed and smelling of the atage, believing 
that it is his daty to shine in High Art, . ais 

Then come those books much thumbed in studios:—“The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and “Don Quixote ;” and for half-a-century our galleries 
are filled with demure Olivias and stiff Dr. Primroses, and gaping Moses’ 
and Sanchos, and lank Quizotes,—all so like each other and #0 
unlike th and Cervantes, that they leave us with a 

ody cheers Pac tegen book but the two he 
m, and those two only on the page which he has selected to illustrate. 
—Do our artists think that great imaginations deed no nutriment, and 
feed on the a like air-plants? Do great writers never read, but 
o out their own fables from themselves like spiders their silken threads? 
e could weep and laugh to ree the ludicrous terror with which, as May 
advances, our young artist runs aboat to friends, begging & subject as a 
blind man does alms, and, if refused all aid, racking his ns to v: a 
last year’s thought, or furbish up again “ Moses and the tacles,” or 
“ Sancho in the Inn-yard,” or “‘ Sterne and the Grisette.” Old painters 
painted the thoughts of their lives, young painters attempt somebody 
else’s thoughts of the day before yesterday. | painted the religion 
of his age and the religion of his heart,—Pre-Raphael ts somebody 
else’s religion of another age and the religion of his head. 

“ a few subjects,” shout a thousand aspirants.-We have no 
room to go into a field bounded only by the limits of human knowledge. 
Has the literature of Europe been exhausted—Spaia, the Cid, the Philips, 
South American Adventure, Low Country Wars, Germany and the Em- 
perors, Frederick and Silesia, the Ban, the Interdict, the Secret Tribunal, 
the East and the Crusades, the Greek Empire, Mahommed and his sus- 
cessors ?--bhave all these been rummaged and pronounced nv effects? 
Have Goethe and Schiller nothing more to afford !—Regnier and Cor- 
neille ‘Calderon and Boccaccio ?—-Let us, by way of illustration. give 
one untouched subject of the Egg, Ward, and Leslie school—‘ The Death 
of Molijére,”’ 

We need scarcely remind our readers that this great actor died from 
breaking a blood-vessel while acting the Malade Imaginaire in his own 
play, where the petulant -bypochondriac coughs and rings his bell, in a fit 
of rage, at being left to die alone. The scene might be the green-room ; 
the stage just seen in a bright glimmpse through a sde opening. The bus- 
tle ana life~-the langhing still convalsed with the dying actor’s last 
grimace—-would contrast wonderfully with the gloom, and point the mo- 
ral of the whole. Pale and gasping in an easy-chair, his head thrown 
back as if inagony, lies the Actor, still bh in the brocaded dressing- 
gown of the Hypochondriac he represented. At his feet, in a terror of 
grief and tears, kueels his wife, Armande Bejart,--on the other side leans 
a monk, who is holding up a breviary to remind the dying man of the 
efficacy of prayer. Behind him, more curious than sympathizing, crowd 
two Muscadins fluttering with ribbon shoulder-knots, one of them loeking 
at Armande through his eye-glass. On the other side is the prompter, who, 
with his book, mimics the mouk, while attempting to rally the actors to 
their posts. Just above the actor’s head hangs, among ropes and pul- 
leys, a faded crown of bay, type of the fame that now seems withering,— 
beyond, in a corner, is an open-trap door, symbolical of the grave. Pass- 
ing through the crowd, balf angry at their indifference, and fall of anxie- 
ty to see the greatest writer of his day, is a young poet, holding a letter 
in bis hand, directed “ A Monsieur, Monsieur Moliére.” Around bim 
should be scattered, as the natural frequenters of a Parisian green-room, 
those types of French society which Moliére himself has drawn—V. Por- 
ceaugnac, the geping country gentleman, from Languedoc, holding a 
child in each hand,— Tvinette pulling him by the skirts,—one of the Fa- 
cheuz, seated in a corner, showing to a rusty Oronte the cards that lost 
him the trick last night at ombre,—and -Arno/phe, with his young wife 
on bis arm, is looking angrily at a knavish Scapin, who pulls his young 
master, Horace, by the sleeve, and points in their direction. Ata side 
entrance bustles in .W. Jourdain, his skirts stiff with lace, one page car- 
rying his cane, and another his gloves, Sosie, with his lantern, is just 
coming off the stage, and Mascarille offers the praying monk a pinch of 


snuff. 

In this way, there would be every variety of dress~—both of class, age, 
and rank monk, actor, gallant, noble, page. The scene wolld be dra- 
matic and concentrated ; there would be at once unity and variety ih the 
composition. The dresses would furnish richness of ; and no single 
face need be introduced that did not heighten the effect and increase t 


a 





idea ’—Corresp. Atheneum. 


A SENSIBLE SPEECH ON EDUCATION. 
The annual meeting of the Dundee Industrial Schools recently took 
place, and was addressed by the Rev. Norman M:Leod, of Glasgow, who 
made an admirable speech on the subject of the kind of songs and the 





a Notary mending his pen by candle-light, or a boy blowing bubbles, he | Class of books best fitted for the working man. Anythiag more sensible 

had exhausted his imagination. Not all the Schiedam that ever dripped od 

from still could inspire his Datch imagination to higher flights. The | fresh and characteristic than the genial bullying of its expression, we 

thy whe, pleasantest to him when focussed on a| ever read. Mr. M'Leod observed :— 

plosey onion, A wonderful crattsman, sure of hand and pliant of finger, 
had the delicacy of a woman’s touch, but teaches us nothing ; and if| was lately in a cbild’s school, and took up a book of songs, and saw ‘ Scots 

he does not degrade, like Brauwer, at least he never elevates his spec- | wha hae ’ as the title of one of the songe. I was delighted at we agey 


than its principle, more human and honest than its intention, or more 


“If we are to have singing, let us have good hearty Scotch songe. I 


tation of hearing this noble Scotch song, and, to my astonishment, 
le, some horrid stuff about march- 


cart laden with Batavian | iog to infant school. (Great laughter.) I turned to another, entiled 
spices. How can we wonder that the Dutch painter did not run from the | ‘ Ye 
crowds of the village fair to commune alone in the May meadow, where | ing that fine song banished, and another substituted, in which there was 
the angels of the flowers were ascending and descending on the sunbeams! | no poetry, not even prose, but wretched miserable twaddle. (Laughter.] 
The answer is plain; the Dutch had no nature to which to go,—notbing | If we are to have singing,‘ let us bave good hearty Scotch songs, such as 
but the wild heaths ot Berghem and the low sand-hills of Van der Velde. | those I may myself have sung, and may even yet sing. [Great laughter. ] 
Van Huysum’s flowers are not the wild flowers of lane or common, not| Give us ‘ Benbow 
the pageres that the bee swings in, not “the cowslip pale” rising from | stir a man’s soul, and not a horrid twaddle such as these songs. [Cheere.] 
Indiaman’s cargo, sold in| Then, as to our libraries, there are two reasons why they don’t succeed. 
shares at the Change—glowing in porcelain vases upon marble slabs, and | We give to working men desperate dry books that we would not read 
bung round with the rich Borgomaster’s purple cartains.—To change the | ourselves. 
slidc in the magic lantern—take Rembrandt, imaginative in light and | own 
shade, of which his great memory remembers the most weird and wild | the moment they come to the working man, they must not encourage him 
combinations, but in subject prosaic or not, as the hamour seizes him;— | to read those books. Who does not rejoice, at bis own fireside, if he can 


banks and braes 0’ bonny Doon,’ andjwas agaiu di ted on find- 


Arethusa,’ ‘ Old ’—[cheers]—something that will 


{Applause.] It is almost hypocrisy that a man shoald, at his 
fireside, read one, of Dickens’s books, or one of Scott’ novels, but 


find time from the higher labours of life, to turn up his noble Shakspeare 
and Milton, to read those noble men of old? Why not.come forward, then, 
and say to our working men, ‘ Read these books!’ [Applause.] ’ 

« If we begin to put these aside, and pick out the drouthtiest, driest 
books, you won’t have them to read. We are true to ourselves, let usbe 
true to our fellow-men. And when you are honest in giving them a good 
wholesome library,such as you have read yourselves, you can come With 


dies so jewelled and imperious. He exbansted half the legends of Roman| more boldness and say, with regard to other books, ‘ These are mot 


wholesome reading! they are miserable, wretched novels, full of paltry 


and Job, and Judith, Samson, Susannah, and Esther—as astonishing in| seutiment. Don’t read these ;’ and the man will believe you. Be alittle 


more liberal, a little more wide in the books you give them. (4pplause.) 
reading the best 

I did when I read ‘ Bluebeard’ and ‘ Beauty and the Beast’— (daughter 
and applause)—‘ Jack and the Bean-Sta'k ;’ and ‘ Jack the Giant-Kil- 
erand applause.) The otherday I to read 
ter)—and | was delighted with them... I will tell you 
¢ dramatically to my cbil- 
dren. I wanted them to enjoy what I evjoyed when I was young. (4p- 


Raphael in his subjects embraced the whole thought of his age. He| p/ause.) What are you frightened for in giving these books to your chil- 
was alternately Pagan or religious, but not equally Pagan and religious. | drea? 





I don’t believe there is a man or woman here who remembers 


His “ Transfiguration” is as mach above his portraits or his Paganism as' any book they read in youth, aud who does not recollect the pleasure 





interest. But where is the modern Hogarth who shall work out our 
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with which these books were read. Very well; do you fiad they bave | all these matters? It would perhaps be difficult to select delegates | would willingly defer to the authority of the Scotch Confession of Faith 


done you harm? Do yon look back with a grave face upon any injury 
they have done you? I kaow they come into my soul like sunbeams. I 
have the deepest thankfulness that I have these books. Then give them 
to your ed boys as well. (.4pplause.) Give them your good books ; 
but, if you will ha’ve them interested, you must have @ broader and more | 
manly view about the books they ought to read.” (dpplause.) 


i 
} 


to read aloud for the benefit of those who are not, Many a man, he ob- 
served, would rejoice to hear a book read, who would get little good if 
the book were left to him to read for bimeelf. , 

There is something not ‘a little amusing, and significant too, in the 
mingled “ laughter and applause’? with which Mr, M‘Leod’s remarks 
were received.— London paper. 


LANDOR ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 
The February number of Fraser’s Magazine contains tbe following 
letter, addreesed by that unwearied literary veterau, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, to the Rev. Augustus Jessopp. We should take some pains to trace 


this clerical corrector of our written tongue, if we thought that any good | 


purpose would be answered. But the vagueness of the reply does not ia- | 
Gicate any special importance in the observations that led to it; and we | 
prit it werely as a curiosity. 

Dear Sir,—I have red attentively and with interest the observations 
on orthography which you have done me the honour to send to me. Dif- 
ferent authors have given different reasons for varying. Southey told me, 
whea he visited me last at Clifton, now some twenty years since, that it 
would ruio him to spell right, tor that filty copies of bis book would 
never sell. Archdeacon Hare, not inferior even to Archbishop Whately 
in purity of style and correctness of thought, had the courage to follow 
my preterites and participles aud other words. Io my Last Fruits off 
an Old Tree I have added high authorities. In fact I never have spelt 
differently from the ladies and gentlemen now flourishing, iu the reign of 
Queen Victoria, without such or without analogy. Our language was 
first corrupted by the EupAuists- it had reacht perfection under the com- 
pilera of our Caurch service. It fell prostrate in the slipperiness of filth | 
about. the Court of Charles the Second, when every gentleman wisbt it to 
be thought that he had been an exile for his adherence to royalty so long 
as to have forgotten his mother tongue. Authors, if not menials, were 
dependents, and pickt up from under their tables the crumbs of their puf- 
Cowley and Dryden, and South bimself, were richly slovenly. 
; sublime sanctitude of Milton was as pure in utterance as in thought : 

e never was seized by the prevalent iufluenza ; he never went into places 
where it could be caught. Bacon, Raleigb, Algernon Sydaoey, and De 
Foe, are leaders sermone pedestri ; but they differed in the spelling of 
eeveral words. : ; 

The French were no less ambitious of polishing their language than their 
manners. Montaigne and Charron bad been contented with homely sim- 
plicity ; Madame de Sevigné and Menage, not forgetting ny 
added grace. Even these, and Rochefoucault, and La Bruyiere, and 
Sage, left room for a sight interliniation by Voltaire. Frangois the king 
was seperated from Frangais the people, whom he taught also to write 
aimait and aimaient. 

Sir, you quote a learned gentleman who reproves his son for “ili or- 
thograpby.” Now what is e//-orthograpby but ill-right-spelling ? You 
tell me that we no longer use i// as an adjective. Then i// is ill-used. 
But do we not constantly say ‘on i7 terms; an i// turn ; an id/ recom- 
pense?” In the very same line you continue “nor insertdo.” Surely 
we do insert it when we answer a question, and when we desire to ex- 

a feeling intensely : such as, “Ido hope ; I do love ; I do trade.” 
fn the next line you object to ¢h, as final letters of the present tense and 
third person, where sis usual. Generally such a termination should be 
avoided, but never or rarely when the next word begins with s. A writer 
than whom few are more fashionable, Sir Lytton Balwer, reverses this 
rule, even in prose. ne 

Permit me to express my dissent from your proposition that— 

“There is no one who would dream of altering a great writer’s lan- 

e, yet we expect tofind the spelling of the new book somewhat diffrent 
trom that of tbe old.” 

Scholars and sound laborious critics have been careful in collating the 
editions of both ancient and more recent authors. Aulus Gellias tells us 
that Virgil wrote the same word differently ; and Heine, bis editor, has 
observed itin the text. Virgil wrote but twenty years after Catullus, 

et, altho they were of the same province and neighbourhood, their epel- 

ing was unlike. Virgil never wrote quoi, as Catullus did; and, altho 
he wrote vernacularly in a pastoral, he did not write guojum, but cujum. 
Catullus used the language of Cicero and Casar; Virgil that of Augus- 
tus and his court. Gilbert Wakefield bas been sedulous in recovering the 
atyle of Lucretius. Fortunately we possess the comedies of Terence and 
of Plautus ; treasures of Latinity, held sacred by the great conqueror aad 
the t orator. There we see the very handwriting ot the Scipios and 
the Gracehi. 





I much commend the late publisher of Milton's works for observing his 
authography. The same had been done by the judicious Tyrwhitt in his 
edition of Chaueer : and Spenser too, some time before, had been thought 
as capable of spellingas Dyche. Let me remind you that Paradise Lost 
was never seen in print by the writer. There is little doubt that he had 
ordered his daughter to observe the spelling of a few particular words, 
such as “ sovran,” in which he adopted the Italian type, preferably to 
‘the French. By anology he would have written “ foren,” whose eand i 
are vagabonds and illegitimate. ' 

A dandy and dilettante in tight letters threw his feather up into the 
air it might fallon me and crush me. He represented an igno- 
rant clowG writing the word “ foren.” Now certainly ,both clown and 
dandy, as well as we who are neither, are accustomed to pronounce it 
alike, however we may spell it. 

You propose the question—‘ whether in altering the spelling of old 
books, we are doing right or wrong?” To me it appears decided by the 
authority of Tyrwhitt the jadge and by the verdict of publishers the jary. 
‘Well may you ask—* Does not common-sense revolt against Tillotson’s 
alterations of Barrow, to make him more eloquent ?” Change of spellin 
can produce no such effect; and it is laughable to think of Tillotson 
working such a miracle. I do not join you in your reprehension of Worde- 
worth moderoizing Chaucer; because there are many who cannut 
comprebend that admirable poet’s versification in which the mate e, as 
in the French, is prolonged and sounded. Wordsworth is a poet of high 
merit, but neither of the same kind nor of the same degree as Chaucer. 
He could no more have written the Canterbury Tales, nor any poetry 
‘80 diversified, than be could have written the Paradise Lost, the Samp- 
son Agonistes, the Allegro, the Penseroso, the Sonnet to Cromwell, or, 
that sublimest of psalms in sonnet form, the Invocation to God on his 
Murdered Saints in Pi t. 


Piedemon 
Again, “Is it not perilous,” 


you ask, “to let your spelling change 
with every generation?” Yes indeed; therefor | would set my foot 

against these changes as they are rolling ou and accumulating : I would 
* garner the old grain, and thrash out and winuow the last year’s. 


You bring forward for notice some instances of reduplication in the 


‘vowels. 

The best writers of earlier date seldom reduplicate them: ea and ei 
‘and ie are unusual. You “put it to the mass of writers,” even among 
ourselves, whether they would wish to have their own punctuation pre- 
served in their printed works. I know little about, the “ mass of writers” 
vor their wishes: I can only say that, to my certain knowledge, those who 
are not “ the masse” have complained to me that theirs was not preserv- 
ed ; Southey, in 2 eneg ye and our Eoglish Thucydides, the historian of 
the Peninsular War. Ia punctuation we differ from all the writers io 
the world. We think we are unsafe without a sentinel on each side of 

, Of tvo, ot however, &c. In fact, where *‘ the mass”’ is standing 
too many stops “stop the way :” every sixth or seventh might be well 
diemist. 


I have gone farther into this eubject than any of my countrymen have 
before: whether in aright direction will be decided by another age. 
the present I have been bespattered by the heavy and blundering 
tramp of loose wooden shoes ; but the dirt soon dries. I call upon no 
one to follow me, but to be obedient, as I have been, (however imperfect. 
ly) to grave mye oy uever recalcitrate against strict analogy. 
Hooted at by “ of a larger growth,” who ought to have bee 
going to school, but who are likely to be late before they get there, I walk 
quietly on, undistarbed in my reflections, and remembering that Prome- 
theus was neither bound by Thon nor lacerated by sparrows. 
And now, my dear Sir, that I have far exceeded my limits, 
I beg permission to call the public attention to your remarks, which wiil 
carry more weight than what I have brought forward in several of my 
Imaginary Conversations.— Believe me your obliged 
Wactee Savace Lanpor. 


| avowed his great 
The speaker concluded by recommending those who are good readers | It was, moreover, 


| loss by his late father. 


& | heraldic emblems. 


who might fairly represent ibe world of letters. 


MR. PUNCH’S LATEST OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur “ Apaps” or Tue Press.--A’‘short while since, and Mr. Bright 
beliet in the bumanvising, elevating influence of the press, 
no secret tbat Mr. Bright bimecit bad suffered his trad- 
‘ing instincts to deal with prioter’s ink. Nevertheless, mark well the 
| mud, bespattered by Mr. Bright upon all Newspaper mea, writers on the 
War! 
I will undertake to say, that since the days when Ahab, at the bidding of 400 
| prophete, whose tongues Satan had glibled with lies, went up to Ramouth Gi- 
| Jead to battle, there has been no greater imposition practised <o any people 
| than that practised by the writers of the public preas of England upon us.” 
Now Mr. Bright has done his best—and that no mean part—to multi- 
| ply the number of Newspaper writers by removing the stamp from News- 
| papers. How is it, that be bas thus heedlessly caused the increase of the 
| race of Ababs? How is it, that he should have belped to darken the air, 
as with Egyptian locusts, with lies of the public press? Bat we presume 
| Mr. Brigbt’s mistake upon this. He calculated upon an universal cropof 
penny Newspapers. Lying and corruption were inseparable from the 
larger price ; the twopence, threepence, fourpence ; but in a penny there 
would be the true ring of true Christianity. No Abab would go to un- 
just battle for such poor pay ; Satan refusing to glib” a tongue with 
lies at the small cost of one penny! 


A Hist ror Pariiament.—We wonder that our Members, when 
they are anxious to have ‘‘ no House,” do not appoint a Woman to count 
it ; for it is a well-known law in numbers, that no woman, let her be ever 
so old, can succeed in counting as far as forty. 


ExeLanp CoppEnisep.— What the condition of England would be, were 
the views of Mr. Cobden carried out, is pretty clearly expressed in the ti- 
tle of his Muacovite pamphlet : *‘ What Vert !—Aunexed!!!” 


Russian TRapE Report.—It is eoatienty rumoured, that’the present 
head of the House of Romanoff, intends no longer to carry on the busi- 
ness on the same principle as that which was pursued at such a ruinous 
Reporét states that his foreiga transactions es- 
pecially those with Turkey, will be arranged on an entirely new system, 
and that bis attention will mainly be given to the domestic and internal 
affairs of the concern. Ample scope is offered to him for greatly ex- 
tended operations in the export trade, particularly as regards the arti- 
cles of corn, linseed, tallow, hemp, hides bristles, and caviare. If Alex- 
ander will really confine his aims to the cultivation and sale of Russian 
produce, there is no doubt whatever that he will fiad his profit infinitely 
greater than any that either bis predecessors or himself have hitherto 
realized, besides being unatiended with that frightful risk which he bas 
had too good reason to see is iacurred ia the prosecution of more ambi- 
tious enterprises. — 

Liwtrep LiaBinity.— Worthy Magistrate. ‘“ Prisoner, you bear what 
the policeman says, that you, and some ten or twelve other boys not yet 
in custody, were seen in the act of demolishing a street lamp ; now what 
have you to say for yourself?” 

Prisoner.—: So please yer Worshop, as there was more nor ten of us 
engaged in the transagtion, why I pleads limited liability.” 


A Disrressep AGriccLtoRist.—Landilord. ‘ Well, Mr. Springwheat, 
according to the papers, there seems to be a probability of a cessation of 
hostilities,” 

Tenant (who strongly approves of war prices).—‘‘ Goodness gracious! 
Why you don’t mean to say that there’s any DANGER OF PEACE!’ 


A Savcy Kine tue Less.—The last Iodian mail announces our inten- 
tion of annexing the Kingdom of Oude. The fact is, we can no longer 
put up with * The King of Oude’s Sauce.” That popular condiment 
will henceforth, be sold as ‘‘ Company’s Relish.’’ 


Pons ror Pariiament.—Mr. Baxter, who seconded the Address in the 
House of Commons, made a very earnest appeal to the waverers to give 
their support to the Goveroment. The honourable Member’s speech 
having been especially directed to the doubting portion of bis hearers, 
may be uptiy described as Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. 


Proaress or THE New Pacacs or Westuinster.—To put together 
half a mile of stone is no easy matter, however it be done; much less 
easy, when it is done with Mr. Barry’s grandeur of effect and breadth of 
style. The New Pulace at Westminster now shows many traces of ad- 
vance ; the envious hoarding that has long masked the beauty of the 
Peers’ Front haviog been removed, together with the masons’ sheds 
where the germinating process was carried on,—where Labour toiled and 
Art plauned. The great tower has risen in three years some ninety feet 
nearer heaven, and another turret has put on its roof, and springs sky- 
ward firm as a pyramid and graceful as an obelisk. Never before in 
Envgland has such a building arisen, save for religious purposes,—for ca- 
thedrals, though they were in reality the palaces of the priests, were 
called the altars of God. Long flights of oriel windows pierce the new 
front, and combine with pierced pinnacle, wavering vane and figured 
parapet to give the broad masses of stone a feeling of being penetrated 
by sun, light and air. We see already that Mr. Barry is leaving a grand 
autograph for posterity to read. The Victoria Tower is now 257 feet 
high, with a gigantic parapet of twelve feet, its walls are six feet thick, 
and it contains 32.000 tons of material. Its great arch, which Goliath 
may pass under without stooping bis plume, is 52 feet high. Is not this 
the work of a great man, who expresses the great thought of a great na- 
tion? The moment December’s frost ceased the hoarding was removed 
from the Peers’ Front, in order to prepire it for the opening ef Parlia- 
ment. Gaslights have been erected and the roadway has been cleared. 
This new front stretches a distance of 350 feet, from St. Stephen's Porch 
te the Victoria Tower,—its 3eight being 82 feet. In the centre rises a 
tower, feathering up with its pinnacles, and massive with its kingly great- 
ness. This is the Clock Tower, and below is the Peers’ Entrance, rich with 
On each side, like servitors, are ten oriel windows, 
which turn the stone transparent and let in day and night. Allowing 
that there is excess of detail,.we are sure that, when it is completed, this 
royal building will wear it all as ligh’ly as a king his pearls. It will no 
more fritter the general effect than the embroidered border of an empe- 
ror’s robe or the chased crystal ivory of his throne would draw our atten- 
tion from the emperor’s face and the smile or frown that decided the fate 
of nations. Where there are piles of towers, who will look at the oraa- 
ment of a door lintel? Where there are streets of windows, catching the 
sun and returning the moon, who wil! peddle about a rosette or a finial ? 
Who but a working mason would care for a stone awry, when there is a 
Domdaniel of grandeur and vastness, with two senates busy within its 
chambers? In this building we see reflected the commercial enterprise, 
the courage and the religion of England,—an old arcbitectare re-cast and 
old things become new. Before these new things become old there will 
be nations risen and natious fallen,—great men born and dead,—new 
kings and new dynasties. The old Abbey may become a ruin before this 
new bride of it falls into decay. London will become blacker and older, 
—the Thames muddier and duller,—but this new Palace will, centuries 
hence, be in its youth,—wearing its towers lightly as a coronet,—gilded 
by @ thousand suns, silvered by centuries of moons. It will become asso- 
ciated with our glories end our failares, our honour and disgrace,—with 
our victories aud defeats ; aod while it stands the name of Barry can ne- 
ver be forgotten.— London paper. 


MaRRiAGE wits 4 Wire’s Sister Vatip in Scorianp.—A most im- 
rtant decision has lately been pronounced by the Court of Sessions in 
tland, which has given an entirely new aspect to the question of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. It has been constantly asserted in Par- 
liament and elsewhere, by the supporters of the Bishop of London’s clause 
in the actcommonly called Lord Lyndburst’s Act (5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 54), 
that such marriages are totally repugnant to the ancient laws as well as 
the modern feelings of Scotland. So much was that assumed to be the 
case, that the Scotch claimed and got exemption from all operations of 
that act, because they repudiated the ratification of past marriages of af- 
finity (which Lord oe aoe provided for England). 

It is stated in Mr. £. B. Denison’s pamphlet on the ‘ Validity of Mar- 
riage with a Wife’e Sister celebrated abroad,” that unless this marriage 
is a capital felony, as all “ incest” ie by the law of Scotland, there is no 
prohibition whatever of it in the Scotch law, that incest is expresely de- 
fined by the Scotch statutes to be a violation of the express prohibitions 
of the 18th chapter of Leviticus, and that all marriages not so prohibited 
are declared to be lawful. 

This view of the Scottish law bas now been affirmed by the decision of 





When and where shall a Congress be held, for the purpose of regulating 


the court of Sessions, ia a case of “ Livingstone v. Livingstone,” which 
has been pending for several years. The Lord Ordinary declares that he 


if he could, but, sitting as acivil judge, he is obliged to decide that “ Mar- 
| riage with a deceased wife’s sister is not incestuous by the law of Scot- 
| land, acd that the issue are legitimate,”’ 

The consequences of this decision are most important. Marriages jn 
Scotland are expressly declared to be free from the operation of Lord 
Lyndburst’s Act. And as no ecclesiastical ceremony is requisite for 9 
marriage there, nothing beyond a declaration before witnesses, the eccle. 
siastical law of that country is altogether immaterial. . There is, there- 
fore, now no reason to doubt that a marriage in Scotland between an Eng- 
lishman and bis wife’s sister is just as valid in Eogland as a marriage in 
Scotland between minors (the common Gretna Green marriage), though 
both are equally prohibited in England. And so there is practically an 
end of tbe probibition, against which also it should be remembered that 
the House of Commons has already three times solemnly decided in three 
different Parliaments.— Daily .Vews. 


Tue PRINCESS WHO SHOULD HAVE BEEN A PRinee.—January 5th.— 
This morning very sleepy, alter a supper at S ’s. I was wakened 
about three in the morning by an ominous and thundering knock, 
and by the voice of the porter at Count A ‘s door. “ Her ma- 
jesty the queen es/é de arto. Your excellency is requested to go im- 
mediately to the palace.’ I went to my chiei’s room, and found him 
making a hasty toilette, while a balberdier with a long cloak stood senti- 
nel in the ante-chamber. When he was equipped ia full uniform, and 
had driven off, I returned to finish my interrupted slambers. About eight 
o’clock I was aroused by the booming of cannon, announcing that a prince 
or princess was ushered into the world. But the ringing of all the bells 
in the city, and the tremendous noise made by the people, who were pour- 
ing along the Plaza del Oriente, on their way to the palace, made it im- 
possible to count correctly the number of coups. Some said they had 
counted five-and-twenty, others nineteen, The heart ot the city was beat- 
ing tumultaously. Shortly, however, a lugubrious silence reigned through- 
out Madrid. Her majesty had given birth to a princess! 

Impossible to describe the disappointment legible on every counten- 
ance. Soldiers passed by. muttering and swearing in a low voice. The 
queen and the ministers had suok below par. My chief retarned early. 
The queen was doing well. Th2 new-bora babe was brought in by the 
king on a golden plateau to be presented to the corps diplomatique. It 
seemed, he said, to be a fine child, but the day was bitter cold, and the 
apartment in which they were assembled not heated. It is to be hoped 
that the baby inherits the royal peculiarity of never feeling cold. Sor- 
row, anger, or consternation appears upon the generality of countenan- 
ces, It is evidently regarded as another ministerial blunder. 

The baptism is to take place to-morrow. A dead calm haa succeeded 
to this morning’s uproar. Manyare, no doubt, bidding a mental adieu to 
crosses, grades, and promotions. The poor little Yaofanta does not see 
the light under happy auspices, The opposition prees washes its hands of 
the whole affair, by keeping the most contemptuous eilence euncerning 
the event. The bulletins of the physicians, though inserted, are put in, not 
at the head of the newspaper, where all interesting and importact events 
are recorded, but amongst the indifferent news, without remark or com- 
meatary.—* The Attaché in Madrid.”’ 


Proressor LrepiG Reyuptares Matertacism—Professor Liebig deli- 
vered yesterday his first public lecture on animal cheristry to a very nu- 
merous and select audience. He availed himself of this occasion to de- 
clare, from his position as chemist and naturalist, his opposition to the 
widely-spread views of Moleschott, Vogt, Buchner, and others of the most 
rugged materialism. He pronounced himself with dignity and energy 
against the “deniers of mind and vital power,” and illustrated and com- 
batted, from his profound conviction, their erroneous theories on pure sci- 
entific grounds. 

He showed how impossible it is to explain on chemical principles the 
existence of even the lowest connecting parts of au organism, of a cell or 
muscular fibre—and how much more so to account for the mysterious 
processes of life and thinking !—by a change of matter. He demonstrat- 
ed bow unable those materialists of the latest school were to distinguish 
organic combinations from those (combinations) purely chemical. No- 
thing, he said, was more absurd than to derive the process of thinking and 
willing from a phosphorescence of the brain, as Molescbott had done. 
How much more of thinking staff, then, (material of thinking,) would 
there be contained in bones which have tour buodred times more phos- 
phorous than the brain? 

As we have learot that Baron Liebig intends to publish this discourse 
in a continuation of bis * Chemical Letiers,’’ we decline to give bere the 
course of ideas of the celebrated inquirer, and will merely remark that 
the effect of his di-course, supported by the peculiar clearness, calmness 
and gracefulness of his delivery, was most powerful. We hope for its 
speedy and full publication tor the benefit of the whole enlightened world. 
The decision of a high ecientific authority produces generally a deeper 
and more lasting conviction on the public than the wavering judgment 
of the individual mind on a question so difficult and intricate, and on 
which eo much has been written in favour of it and against it. We know, 
next to Alexander Humboldt, no German savant whese name on the two 
hemispheres sounds better, and whose decision is more imposing, than that 
of the great chem’st whom we pride ourselves in calling our own.—Let- 
ter from Munich, January 20th, in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.” 


A Brruunxt Weppie.—The marriage of Captain Sayer, of the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Miss Phipps, eldest daughter of Colonel the 
Hon. C. B. Phipps, C.B , Keeper of her Majesty’s Privy Parse, and niece 
of the Marquis of Normanby, has been already noted in these columns. 
Kuowing however that the bridegroom bas many friends in Canada, we 
add a few more particulars. Her Maje:ty and Prince Albert, accompa- 
nied by the Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, and 
Priuce Alfred were present. The religious service was performed by the 
Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, deaa of Windsor, assisted by the Rev. 
Lord Wrothesley Russell and the Rev. Frederick Anson. The “* Deus 
miseratur,” by Dr. Elvey, and the respouses, by Tallis, were effectively 
rendered by the choir. Immediately after the ceremony, her Majesty , 
Prince Albert, and the royal family returned to the Castle. The bride 
was attired in a rich flounced Swiss lace dress, over a white glacé silk 
slip. The head-dress consisted of wreaths of orange blossoms and lilies, 
over which fell a superb Brussels lace veil. The bridesmaids were—Miss 
Phipps (sister of the bride), Miss Sayer (sister of the bridegroom), Miss 
Farquharson, Miss G. Browne, Miss Knollys, Miss Hill, Miss Barrington, 
and Miss Harford. Ali were attired in white giacé silk dresses, and white 
Parisian bonnets, trimmed with rosebuds, lilies, aud forget-me-nois. The 
bridegroom wore the full dress uniform of his regiment, and was deco- 
tated with the Crimean medal—a distinction gained by his presence at 
the Battle of the Alma, where he was severely wounded. Captain Mar- 
shall, of the 2d Life Guards, who acted as groomsman, also wore his fall 
uniform. Early in the afternoon the newly-wedded pair started on a 
Continental tour. 


Breaxixe Every Bone ws ner Sk—. * * * * “There was a mam- 
moth sleigh-ride projeeted, and the sister was invited. But her skirts 
bad not the amplitude she desired, to enable her to shine ; s0, the after- 
noon before the ride was to occur, she went to the shops and purchased 
the material for a naw whalebone skirt. Sitting dowa to her task imme- 
diately, she worked until miduight to finish the article. The lady was 
exultant, tried it on before she went to bed, and finally, committed her- 
self to her dreams with tired hands and aching eyes. The next day as 
the sleigh made its appearance at the door, she came ont radiant and ex- 
ponve asa full-blown peony. While the party were away, they got 

igh—not intoxicated, or anything of that kind, bat hilarious and happy. 
Oa the return of the party, the brother, instead of helping his sister out 
ef the eleigh. in the usual manner, grasped her ia his arms, in the exabe- 
rance of his strength and animal spirits, and carried her into the house, 
in spite of all her entreaties and remonstrances: “Ob, John! Oa Jobo, 
don’t! you ought to be ashamed! Now I do think— there! now don’t!” 
she exciaimed, as she struggled in the rapid passage to the house. As 
Joho rushed iuto the hall, the motber, who was a trifle deaf, made her ap- 
pearance, and holding up both hands exclaimed, “‘ What is the matter 
with Emily?’ Jobn brushed past the old lady, and deposited the girl in 
a chair, where she eat perfectly stupefied, with vexation. “ Are you burt, 
Emily?” said the old lady anxiously. “Speak, dear! what is the mat- 
ter?” “ Yes,” replied the girl, bursting into hysterical tears, “I’m 
crushed—l’m--I’m killed. He’s b-b-roken every bone in my—my—sk- 
sk-skirt—boo !—bvo!”— Corr. Springfield Republican. 


River Pastiwes oF Oxrorp Stupents.—Oxford is one of the few 
large towns singularly blest with the presence of everflowing and ever- 
living water. The Iris runs beside her, covered with a @eet of plea 
eure boats, probably as large as that of Athens during the Peloponaesian 
war, to which it has been wittily compared, and in the sammer days 
swarming in and out amongst each other like the goudolas of Venice. 
The Cherwell, which is a river as Jarge as the famed Cam, os nearly 80, 
encircles the meadows of Christchurch and Magdalen, and, with its siou- 
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in order not to compromise the alliance with France. The Eaglish cor- 
respondents at Paris (continues Le Vord) have received a similar order, 
and obey it with remarkable zeal and docility.”—London paper, Feb, 2. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 373, 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to B 2ch. K to B6 (best). 
2. B to BE. Anything. 
&. Bikes R checkmate. 





To ConresronpENts.—B. A. S. (Cleveland.) Thanks for your list of sub- 
scribers to the Chess Magazine. You are quite right as to Prob. No. 371. The 
mate, with proper treatment, may be effected in three moves, as you say: viz. 
“1. Kt, to Kt. 2." &c.—J. C. W., F. R> N., and some others are answered in 
same reply, inclusive of S. L., whose Problems shall have early examination. 


“New York Coess MaGaztnr.’’—Mr. Stanley has the pleasure of stating 
that he has already on his subscription list a sufficient number of names to war- 
rant him in undertaking, definitively, the early issue of the second series of the 
New York Chess Magazine. The first number will appear, positively, on the 
first of May next. Subscription $3 per annum. 





MSS. anp Postsumovs Work or Mozart.—Her André, a composer, 
and son of the well-known publisher of Offenbach, is now exhibiting to 
the musical public of Berlin, fifty-eight autograph MS, compositions by 
Mozart, several of which have never been published—namely, 4ppolo 
and Hyacinthus, the three-act opera Mitridate (composed by Mozart in 
his fourteenth year for the Milan Opera-house), and the two-act drama 
cantata, Ji Re Pastore. Also,a symphony written in 1780, the original 
mass upon which the author founded his cantata David de Penitente ; 
and two grand pianoforte concertos, dated 1785. Many of these MSS. are 
said to be signed and dated by Mozart. 





Tue Briawater CanaL.—After a negotiation, which has been pend- 
ing for some time past, the Bridgwater trustees have entered into an 
agreement to lease the Bridgwater Canal and the Old Quay Navigation 
to the North Staffordshire Railway Company for along term. By this 
arrangement the company have secured a terminus in Liverpool, with the 
dock accommodation aud warehousing room. They have opened a direct 
and free communication between the Mersey and the Humber ; and, so 
far as regards the Liverpool traffic, they have rendered themselves in a 
great measure independent of the London and North-Western Company. 





Pot Office Nottce.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer JLLINOIS, 
will close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 5th day of Murch, at 1 o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


Post Office Notice.—The Mails tor EUROPE, via Southampion and Havre, per U. &. 
Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 8th day of Maren, at 
1034 o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


New York, 
DEXistoun, WCOD & CO., BEG TO GALL ATTENTION TO TH 
acnouncemest of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 1854 


« We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENN ISTOUN, 
ROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CKOSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


as resident 
that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 


partners. 

We take this opportanity 0; stat! 

DENNISTOUN, Jun., sons of our Pilon Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
ave been since Ist January, 1854, partneis of this house and ali its branches. 


J, & A. DENNISTOUN. 





k, 19th Jan., 1856. 
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MBROTYPES at B DY’ 
A upou Glass, taken in ot ear AS thn Peanirea ae ts 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warran’ Photographs in every style. 


Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. ' 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
G Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 





simple and efficient Gas adapted in all respects to r i b- 

ew Te ree neiehen, col f Menacsied. Wetalet Deserta tomy & hare 

4 00., No. 74 Walletrest, No Yo Snes bY spplying 6. R. WOUDWORTH 
ARMS 

F FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 


applying (post 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


I8 SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
C cit anon ef? wer York a preference o Ee dollar a UB. 3 hese milis are wel! adapted 
Mills, and the Flour, and rene fifty and tixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Duane Street, New York." * Volume of ials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
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TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


RETIRED CLERGYMAN 
A any — ’ a to health in a few days, after many years of 
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ILLMER & ROGERS are the only .uthorized Agentsin the United Statesfor the [lus 
W trated Lo News, whichthey supply by single numbers to purchasers,to annualsub 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps ,andeverythingofinterestre- 
War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
will aoe pte = ae Jen. 6,1855. Completesetsand single ve- 

, boundin cloth an It, are always on sale. 
Por S Newepapersdellveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival ofthesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptionsrocei ved for every Newspaper or Periodicalpnblishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
be Coatinent of Sarope, East Suties China,or any partofthe world. 

i ties. 

Books imported singly or in quan CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


MIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YRARS. 
T The Profits of i855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
nt ge informati be bad on application at the A 
m i t mation cao be on @ enecy, 
Prospectus, with rates aud every imfor aa WatL BTREET. g . y 
ROBT. 8, BUGHANAN. 








THE STANDARD SH2ERRY, 
86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the WinterSeason. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended fer invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $15 00 per dozen. 


Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will de well to 


on mee OLD ag WHISKEY. 

ry this. $3 00 per gailon. 

7 mae INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dosen Cases, $12 00. 
ALE, STILTON CHEESR, &c., 
ARTH 


ALLSOPP’S EAST 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH 
UR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


For Sale by 
FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploma from the associatien of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 Gold medal, for 1 from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manovfactare of Fish ods, Reels and taklein the U.S. The »bove first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton 8t., N. ¥., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 





¢ombined learning, wit, elequence, eccentricity, and homou~ of Magin 


n, had obtain 
(long betore bis death, in 1843) the title of the medern Rabelais. Sens oe ae 


His magazine articles possess 
extraorcinary merit. He had the art of putting a vest quantity of animal epirits een peeae but 
his graver articles—which contain sound and seri. us principles cf criticisem—are earnest and 
well reasoned. 
as On receipt ef the retail price, amy of the above will be sent by mall, postage paid. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. y, 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 

NZ EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and ber ay system 
which ary one, 

becom 








of Inst:uction (recently patented by the United States Reversanent), by 
withont special talent for wiiting, and without the aid ot a master, may, in bis own room, e 
a first-rate businers penmen. The complete course of eight books, 8 oy 15 inches in size, with a 
pamphlet ining an exp! jon of the system and very full direetions to learners, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid. on receipt of $2 00, 





The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that apy person, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNADTIC EXERC SES, in ene lertnight fis meet in 
the beauty and rapidity of bis writing, for any counting-bouse in the werld. 2 

Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained by applying to the publishers, 

P WM. 8. MACLAUKIN & CO. 
865 Broadway, New York. 





NEW COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
TD. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGIC; Including Part I., Analysis of Formule. 
A Part IT. Methed. With an Appendix of Exemples for —- and criticism, and a copi- 
ous Index of Terms and Fubjects esigned for the use of Schools and Colleges, as well o.. 
Private Siudy and use. By W. D. Wilson, D.D. One volume i2mo, $1 25. 


THE PRACTICAL PRONOUNCER, AFD KEY to Andrews and Batchelor’s New F: Vy 
Tnstructor. Containing an Introduction ; the Lessons of the Instructor with @ Phonetic a. 
ing in parallel columns ; a French translation of the Exercises, together with an Appendix. 
By Stephen Pear! Andrews and George Bafchelor, 1 vol., 12mo, 347 pages. Price $1. 

Po. GLOT READER AND GUIDE FOR TRANSLATION: of & Series of 
English Extracts, with their translation into Fren ermen, Spanish and Italian; and seve- 
ral parts designed to serve as mutual Keys. By J. Roemer, A.M.; (Iislian translation by 


Vincenzo Rotta, now ready). Price $1. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC; Together with an Introductory View of Philosophy in General, 
and # Preliminary View of the Reason. By pone 5: Tappan. 1 vol., 1gmo, cloth, $i 25. 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN FPI/OME. Ly Dr. Albert Be wegier. Translated 


from the Original German, by Julius H, Seelye. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Introductory Note by Henry B. Smith, D.D. 

‘ Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The History of prepa & by Dr, Albert Schwegier, is ecnsidered in Germany as the best 

concise manual upon the subject from the +chooi of Its account of the Greck and of the 

German systems is of especial value and imporrance. it presents the whole bistory of 

tion im its consecntive order. Though following the method o' Hegel’s more extended lectures 

upon the progress of philesophy, and theugh it makes the system of — to be the ripest pro- 

duct of philosophy, yet it also rests apon independent investigations. It will well reward dili- 





Tackle of all kinds. J. & J.C. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of the above articles. many of which are reduced in prices. 
Every description of Netting for ssle or made to order. 

A large quantiiy of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Suucewood Poles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
TH E great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amongst 

those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits only need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market, It has ° 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 


that common Saleratus has, and Is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not failto useit. Medical men unanimously adinit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratas, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destrnetive to health. It deranges the stomach, secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that rs are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DI#T- 
ETIC SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to produce 

ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than ean be obtained by any o‘her process. It is 
much superior to Super-curbonate of Soda tor making short biscuit, and ali kinds ef cake, None 
will dispute this after trying it. 

Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 

tormed that mineral waters, under the name of *‘ Saratoga ’’ water, and salts, uader the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed u the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think ter are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’’ water, dc., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are most! artijicial ecm- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect oF Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping paius, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
dneed by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while C Water produ nel- 
ther griping or injurious effect in ony gase, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has ba i!tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the mame of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to folst worthless 
articles upon the publie on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress ing, ina 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is dou le, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, the 
im future refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. t 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes our names 
as the old bottles and boxes are ily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; only of those 
pe can rely on—Concress WarTER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
8 the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: ** Concress Water—C & W.”’— 
if without these words, it is a valuclees us counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not —, 
even the virtues of the common Seidiitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con: 
Gress WarTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—** it is impossible to r bine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.”” On writing us, we wiil send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded toany part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WaTEx only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


EFFICACIouUs CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES 
Nails Growing into the Flesh, and ever Disorder of the Feet’ b aN H 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. .. she eect 
Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chicopodist, of No, 3 Conduit street, R t street, London, and No. 50 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family and Nobility ot Great Britain aud 
France, may be consulted from 10 o’clock in the morning untill 4 in the afcernoen, daily, 
SvEutee ee) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREST, etWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH 
Copies of Testimonials. 
{From bis Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Emperor ot Franee. | 


Je certifie que M, Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 








¢ 














} fF rom bis Grace the present Duke of Cleveland. | 
I certify that Mr. Lavi has completely eured my corns. 
OLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 
> fF rom the Most Noble the Marquis of Landsdowne | sc 
Mr. N. Levi extracted a eorm from me with perfeci facility aod suecess. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


[From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain. ] 
Mr. Levi has mosi skillfully extracted two corns fcom my feet, without giving me the slight- 

est pain, ROBT FERGUSON, M.D 

2 Queen street, May Fair, London, March 3, 1838. 


From Thomas ©. Butler, Jr., Esq.—A member of my family was operated npon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, ia my presences, by Doctor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large bunions without pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 
health very much. The relief has been entire from excruciating pain, and there is uo return o¢ 


nt study, and is one of she best works tors text-bork im our . wpon this neglected 
ranch of scientific investigation ‘Phe trantlution is made by a competent person, and gives, I 
doubt not, a faiihfal rendering of the original. 


C. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 252 BROADWAY, N. ¥,, 
HROUGH their LONDON AGENCY carefully attend to the im tion of all Booke and 
T Periodicals for which they may receive orders, a small conmininn tay being charged tor 
the business. The same atteation given to an erde for a single book as for a quantity. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
And Cheap Lists from the principal dealers in Second-hand Books received by every steamer. 
English and American Periodicals 
Supplied, and served carefully and faithfully to Subscribers throughout the eity, cr sent by mail 
to the country. Orders from any part of the worid, with a rem't ance, or reference for payment 
in New York will be promptly attended to. 
THE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. 
HE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM; Or, The Birth and Karly Growth of To- 
jeration in the Province of Maryland: With a Sketch of the Colonization upon the Chesa- 
peake and its Tributaries preceding the Removal of the Government from St. Mary’s to Anna- 
polis ; and a Glimpse of the Numbers and General State of Society, of the Religion and a- 
tion, of the Life aud Manners, of the Men who Worshipped in the Wilderness, at the Piret 
Altar of Liberty. By Geo. L. Dav's, of the Bar of Baltimore. One vol., 12me. Price $1. 
The main object of this volaume—ove which cannot fail, especially at pr 
ntudent of American history fn every part of the United States—is to trace the birth and earliest 
growth of our religious liberty ; to give (whut has never yet been im priut) the name of every 
person who sat in the Assembly which ed the celebrated Toleration Act; toe sketch the life 
and characier of each member ; to furnish a key to the faith of a large majority ; wnd to present 
with the utmost fairness and fidelity, the claim of the early Roman Vatholic colonists to the ho- 
pour of fourdixg the first principles of religious liberty in 4mere. 
‘* The autbor, a Marylander by birth, enters upon bis con amore, evincing a profound ve- 
peration for the efforts and intentions of the first settlers, gathering wp the events as he would 
delicate flowers in a garden, and grouping them gracefully ir, presents them to the reader 
to admire their beauties and enjoy the fragrance that ever ¢ te them.’’— Baltimore Ameri” 


Be Seribner’s Latest Publications, 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS By. Laurence. 2 vols. 
by his Brother. 





»12mo. $2 £8. 
LIFE OF SERGEANT 8. PRENTISS. Edited 2 vols., 12mo, $2 50. 
CYCLOP ZDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATUR By E. a. &G, L. Duyekinck. 2 vels. 


royal octavo, $7 00; half calf $10 00. (Sold by subscription.) 
‘or the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any part 
the U States, postage paid, by 


CHAS, SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


TBE MUSICAL WORLD FO. ee Trine Reduced to $2. Inducements 
A volume of Vocal and Instrumental Music (4 pages a week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musical Intelligence : Musical Literature: General Literature 


Oo ep amen Gee. RICHARD S. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
L OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
te subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada, 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 

ARTUCR WILLMER, Agent, 

07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor) , New York, 








A” 


from 


CHARLES WILLMER, 


19 ~outh John Street, 1, 


4 cme A. UTHERN TRAVELLERS. 

NLAND RO ARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, M 

and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the ~ Mw 

commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 

Weinestey 3 arrive in Norfo)k next day «nd connect next morning with the GREAT 

SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 

five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Tw wt 0; 8 Passage, $4 (0. 

sUOLAM & PLEASANTS, . 

After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as a ¥ oe ~ to 





either place, $10 OU ; Steerage, $5 UU. 

CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. “ 
Capital, . 2. - 2.00 6. peed eee cied -.- $1,000,000, 
Accumulated Fund.,............$260,000, 
Annaallineome.............+...... $9U, e 


Eroxe ICAL Management, the investment of fands in Canada at high raies of interest, and 
lums lower than those of the majority of offices, yetsafer, because carr ing a larger 
allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics ot this Company. The Public are 


in to compare its progress and position, especiaily in relerence to its Accumulated 
ance Fund, wun those of any other institation o:! —_ duration and extent. 
At the date of the last published balance-sheet. the total jiabilities were £688,744, and thetotal 


assets $976,116, show a balance in the Company’s favour of $287,372. The ast year’s dividend 
of it awarded to Seared in Mutual Branch of Tate than one ye ir’s standing was equivalent 
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ccrigthnn ve the means of cure. 
om used, Direct the Rev. JOHN M.DAGN ALL, No. 59Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥, 


suffering. To persons suffering irom like cause, I would recommend them to bave them ree 
moved by Dr. Levi, a» an effectuai cure. : THOMAS C. BUTLER, Je., 
» Ang., 1853, Sixth street, opposite Medical © 

From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr. Levi I beg leave totestify to his successfal skil 

iu arid xo removed a large bunion of long vianding withont causing an le 
Philadelphia, July 27, 1852. H. v. FELTUS, No. row. 

In addition to the above authenticated testimonials, mary thousands more in possession 
(among which are several from ladies of he bighest rank) can be seen by favoring him with a 
cali at his office, 91 KLEVNTH STREET, between Sth and (ih Avenues, New You. 

N, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON. 


to 15 per cent. upon the gross premiums received in the year. 
Assurances are granted of erdinary or jal kinds: For iife, with or without profit; Endow- 
thents ; neath ; om Joint-Laves and ivorship. Annuities immediate and deferred, 
RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 
a FOR LIFE. HALP CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
S » Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 
< | With Prefit | With’t Profit | joo oen Sears | rem'dr of lite if earlier” roe Saga 
3) sis =| = S$Li3 3% $1 88 $218 196 
30 2 23 | 201 106 213 273 % 38 
35 2 57 | 232 1 23 2 46 3 48 2 92 
40 3 05 273 iz 28 65 371 
Detailed information aud all requisite papers may be —s Ts lication 


to 
SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. : 


to interest the. 
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mpage LO NATIONAL RY >BRADT'S. & DAGUERREOTYPES FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1866. 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, —— Thompson's Saloon - NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Reaves THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT em No. 369 eee hompaon's § . The United States Mail Steamsbipe 
variety Estab! " nerica. 
sd FRENCH FANCY GOODS Operating Itoom’ oy Ve pine wih tie Gallery ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt, David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 


ce 1 d beantifal Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this ae of the Atlantic. Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the follo 
of qutively now Genigns for sale cue ete AND GAs FIXTURES a“ P hs, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Ofl and Leave New York. . p yet ps wing days; 


Water Colours 
E, V. HAUGHWODT, 561 and 663 Broadway. AMUROTYPES—s 3 New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 3 * ’ . Fon ¥ Aree « eee ‘Wodneeany: ken E Anat ald 2 
. _ met ° traiture eteee esday...... 
LADIES Copies ao old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can Abe reese. March ‘woanenaey oseee 
- be prodaced at a nomiaal expense. Daguerrvotypes in every styl ' . -- SI . ee nesda - 
6 8 M. B. BRADY, 205 aud $59 Broadway, New York. veeeee tteees ‘ 
P —s ie ain ene — .. «+» Saturday . 
& ° HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—Mi j ; Saturday... .., Wednesday. 
Cc KENNEDY, of Koxbury, bas discovered in ove of our common pasture weeds, 4 remedy ‘ ne August 23 Wednenter,.... Benen’ 27 
I °o that eures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim. Saturday... .,.! Septem. 20/ Fulton “Wednesday... Deeher. 24 
L ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed exc ~ ix two case, (both ago... . Saturday October 18 ednesday,.....Novemb, . 
T T thunder humours ) ee now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, ali Saturday.. * Novem. 15 Arse: +e Wednesday oe ym 4 
les of Bosto rren 
oC ° ; ° N within twenty mi py ay These pee versa exprem!y for Goverrment service, with double engines under deek 
now « ‘‘ Household Word’’ in the United States, € three bottles wil] cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. and every care hal aken inthe consiruction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety an, 
Is now Dne to y 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., ‘ Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. py —— a wate tighs companies oma the engines, oo shat in the event 
t, N . - - ao r could not reach them, and the 
ee mee S ey ipo ttn Cede samadames. a of the — Pie neers wou!'d be secured. Recent o panape being Somencand os 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodation 
NEEDLES, FISH BOORS AND FISHING TACELE. wo ore et cend caneioy O10 cman binchen among the hatr. to combine every Comfort and couveuience that can be desired, eT enol 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PR pet | for the above Articles at the Worid’s Feir | 201, tosix bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. Pai 
con-taatly en hand “1 well assorted of Rods, Artificial | 64,. ; CE OF PASSAGE. 
Bait. Trout Flies, dic., dec., of every variety, which he is able wo county « on the most eee en ci cathe pemetel oF ringworm. From New York to Southampton or Havre, ......... oo Sime ah. sev seces $130 00 
ttl f}} cure the most des t , econ 
ts dealing ed the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call acd examine his | ac By ~ bats od vit aut iowa —— From Havre or Southampton to New York, .......+-First “ 
Block, before making their * THOMAS Hi. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 8 “ 


MoB. Patentes of the new s tine es inner, eshnpwied by experi iF A bay = ~~ _enemmenn from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- To Passengers going to London thes 5 eflee the ¢ vibe 


ie Steamers cfler the advanteges of economy, both | 
B. Patenree nen and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. my, ex ah ey 


- | ee pate 
Ut leokeee improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonder’u! medicines of the on board. All Leeroy and N pass th: h th 
day, as tieat a common weed, growing in the pastores around old stene walls, should cure ores For Freight or Passage apply te ey onan “ates Post office. 
DEELVC “ co.— neh Apethecarte s and emists, I bumour in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. If yoa bave a humour {i bas tostart. There ar MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, 
and of $1 —y-- 4 ery and Toilet Goods, no ife nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadied overa thon. . ISELIN, Havre. 
Houses, and of fret quality sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has aissady oF ZOSKEY & CO 
635 Broadway, and 250 Feurth Avenue. | done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : LIVINGSTON, oy 
a pad ple Se. I nano — poor. puny. wo! my ee children, whose flesh was itead 
|MBSSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN 4 CO. 7, restored to a perfect sta th by ope bottle, | 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will alwayscureit. It gives great re- 
BAN William perect, Bow. ts York, issue Foreign fef tu catarrh and “ieatoees Some who have taken it have teen ooetive for ae Ph have THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Mati 
GUC LA OF CREDIT on the Beme, deen regelated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite ones bet where there is any de- STEAM SHIPS. 
. otter rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
Sewerp. a / oy alarmed —they alwuys disa r in from four daystoa week. There is never a bad result from Chief Cabin P FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
St. Petersburg {t—on Ge coaery. when that feeling is gens. — will feel wren wan anew person. I heard ef Cabin Passage... ... rue Bostee (Reseed © bin repsnge. ee a 
“ some ofthe most extravagant encomiume of it that ever man listened to. 4 , 
Sevesboutg. No change of diet aren wapeeensy.. Eat the best you can get, and enongh of it. Chief Cabin Passage. ....,.. * teh nn ig Sue | Second ( ry possess. Cdecrcoescees ces. OOD 
} named Price $1 Manufactured b DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury = he ships from Boston call at Hulitax 
Seville.’ gAGents : sy 14 Bins. Xow York ; J. AAS ry, ne Philadelphie j George H. Porsia,..-.-..0++++++ rapt UDR, yn tee . Bape Se T aN, 

. eyser, Pittsb: ott cago ; oore, Bui o; Lyman rother 'O« . . . . . ° . | Amer We teeteee cee HANNO, 
Shenetist, Tonto ; John Birks’ Mortreal ; John Wright dh Co., 115 Charter Stzest, New Orleans. sersrenesee ** . BG. . eteetoceses cle Rrure. 
Singapore wigs, aE Pere ’ i end—green on star . «Find Dhara 
Sydney, N.8. W, URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY!—At this season It Is bow. beard bew=-red on port 
rin ul to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prep the eyo Wednesda 

the heats of Summer hy PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and ‘effec. weesees + ident = oe Tees ces cee oes February %, 1655. 
tnalarticle ever discovered is Dk MCOLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, a rich and delight- moog ae Weduecs BY eee sees - March 
pr Fon, flavoured Syrup, | pete from the concentrated juices cf SPaNISH SARSAPARILLA, with many Ww canes aes see . March 12° “ 
of rf dige to this countiy and Rurope, pre 04 with ne lool cugae, ove cvccrees evecoga tie Bambee 2000s Sw me EF, wered 19, : 
heey a one of the most agreeable of drinks, as the same 6, a8 its name estaba teases ae ‘v7 ¢ eeoerenees . 26, 
Implien, a on) forme PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsarpasded by any-| © soc ccecccessoce-coets te reses ++ - Wednesday... eeses AB 2 
L. t ever vered. oe teens eeeresece ee 4 
Palermo, D.. McCLInTOoK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system eddies N. he eeecocce de = a SE teereeececes April 14, 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one b sred until paid vas eeteee CONEHEHY ... wees ereees April 23, 
FOR IND AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- | to ol bostles bes, gneel the Rn cases of sabr RHEE end SCROFUL.A- Ravers, and all Bort not sect “ pag te 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by or Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cnronio Theo of these ships - Rot be antable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, § 
ecie, 
Braaches and Agenetce . Shenghel, Catontta, BREUMATISH, Mercurial 6 com meg mohed = the — Ss disorders arising from the impurt- Prect fous Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are eigned thar efor, im. the Sebes deesbetO ne 
> Bombay, Madras, Seld by all Druggists. CUSHMAN & Co. . 
* ct Stagepess, of Sole Propristora, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. “por wright or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling G: cen. 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. ait Gu tecage of Zou packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 
Branches and Agencies NEW YORE, BREMEN AN D SOUTH 
Maitland an’ EURO «0s Cocadauanndan spahere+ancneee coqallan Rites . AMPTON 
risbane pewi tgp tee tersees cee cee eeeece teceee  MOFOtON ’ UNITED STATE T 
Brisbane GBA TOPWIOR.«+ s+ + “tet cia iiranches ~~ DEELUG’S BISCATINE, ~The bost and healthiest food for Tofans and Invalid ee ee ee 
Melbourne, Geelong, yneton, Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, WASHINGTON Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN a 
Dastlemaine. wb ob cbb sb doebaeee cd dbues rr. DE LLUC& CO., Apothecaries These steamers stop at Southampton, both mune. “Tr C8. Higgin. 
a... 635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. ene « 
SL INR. 0, ons ann cot canahew§ eens seopine eqemeee coboseelits Prorosep Datas oF Sa1rine—1606 
Ovens Agency. BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY From New York. Brom Bremen. — From @outhompton for N. York 
nkers, No. 5 Rue de la AGENCY, NOUCOWALL STREST NEW YORK Jan. 36 feb. i "Pena , 
’ _ A , 
ercantile purposes. Also, CIRU ik . ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CAPITAL $3,006,000, 
Mal 302. 
M anbetm ; Surplus. 


























Agent, 53 Broadway, 


Southampton, 
ELLS & CO., Paris. 









































With a large accuns 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS; 
essina Low rates of insurance without profits. 
’ Loans on policies. 
‘oscow Halt of premium may remain on | oan. 
anich stockholm, No extra c tor everest the Atlantic. 
m California, A cape a special risk tak ° 
ice, eeane taken, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to 
Geneva, Pau, Vi Premiums can be taken — Giepeing © pan erm toLen- 
th enehenat don and Havre Te over any other route in eng Bo 
Gibraltar, Palerm> Large on p on Pp ‘ork to to Southampton and saloon, #180 art 








Pisa, YORK REFERERS. rice lew ¥ 
— Prague, Zurich, His Excellen HAMILTON ‘PIsH, late Governor of State of New York. ry and Ne ~ S110 second do., $6 7 Pon Cin. 
R . ANTHONY 5 ¥, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. - Ceding wil be od heap ats 
8 Wall Street. on Paris at short er 60 days’ sight; quepben ey : Phenix, Req signed os 
at 60 days’ sight, tor cal tn cuneate ott. 46s j= mn am.» "4 [ Camp | Ticks, Esq Esq. An alee ae oaiaunee” 
Lt 


y For freight ——Suse 
GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broad j. JOHNSTON, X. D. D., 28 East 14th Bt. 








C. H. SAND, 1) South William st., New York C, 4. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
. Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. ‘KNEVIIT Sensral Auont for the United CROSKEY & ©O., Southampton. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


a ona Cagtteh Airesty yous Fe ee. N CE PACKETS FOR HAVRE.--SOLE REGULAR LINB. 
Marine Inland we taken at Current ea cl es of like stand- OTI vd ND LINE.-—-The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, an 
Me Copel ar oq 4 8, diceriminating, however, in favour of of a deratte character, OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT | Sin gresch month, esfollows:~ o aye tat @ 
Tithe profi usual ores wilh ta Srp ioe catom om poemiome for satisfactory eee cent. of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘* NATIONAL LOAN FUND Lives New York. Havre. 
; p aetperty SOCIETY. ducted under its new name, “THE TN’ the bu- 8T. DENIS Ut ZAREAET «00+ oe eee seee vers sveees léth F 
canister paying tha a eit y special endorsement on | siness of this Compan mpany w ili hen under its new npame, “THE INTERNS. 1. y lst May 
Wis Open Foie Policy, which L.-T y without loss, will be entit} itaee. in the profits of TIONAL LIFE AS) URANCE SOCIETS JA M. Ly gio . ’ ’ PT? niin 6 cnse one Gh0 6 Ghent 
roportion to the amount of the premium pafd on suc risks; and should a cus- Moatreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. OLAS 506 DGUTURET og coccaccscice ec coccecl 
chy mpany ten premiums during the rin: ht of which terthinstes without loss, aaa ST. NIC J BD GOI os ccc o's 00 ccwteccccoetects 
S dividend will be declared to him on the amount of of the'e eet preminme, even theugh the INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. Bragdon, master. OCOD. wes se eee ceeeere seseess 
or Ua bos tithe cneeed thn proms ‘emiums received year. ished in 1838, ae meee «| Empowered by Act of Parliam ‘nile ad Gale shes baked 
DIRECTORS. apital Half-a-Million Sterling. hae 9g 


=, C. Pick ott N. Chandler. Hiram Hatehison. COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON rench, . ae eo oe cae we Oe 
2. L. aspinwall. . H. F. Spaulding. = Lewis B. Rémoad Sheppard Symes Chairman, 

Robi M- Olyphant. James W. Pi Robi. Kredi i R. Rno. A. Campbell Barclay. Hea... Jobn Eiliotson, MD;, FRM. | John Mose, Pan ees 

Richard | thi Lachaise. Samuel Bates. Charles Bennett, Esq., bomas Colle Grattan, Esq., ‘homas Nicoll be 


, oe. 
John Allen. Shas A. - J. B. Johnston. G. G. Sampson. Samuel King Obareh, 'Esq., Hoary qa lesen, Eon, Clement Tabor, Esq., They, are all frst cine New York built vessels, seve ‘with all requisite articles for the com 








f 
pv a a P.P Loeschigt. M. Kvarts. Jas, * Boakard. Manager, J eander Starr, is ~ auditors Protesser Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor | of is $100, without wines in the trade. The price 


TB mae sot Siccomb. COLONIAL iooal, Drekcrors. — = eubecribers will be forwarded tree TOOT sake pees, ectually 
RIOHARD LATHERS, Presiden vot at JOHN A. PARKER, Vieo President. ETT fe 5 ay |) ~~ aiaenaebeted 161 Fear! streat, 
DOUGLAS ROBINSO ont eeeaet FARLEY 00 we VARTS, Connsel for the Comp’y. | Halifax, N. 8. i Ga. oe th Sy Evens 

BEZ WiLthAMs, sau o. ©. LUCE, Marine Inspec vee , eee C. Hill. : TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
“Oitice—Great Pine Street, New ow York. St. Joba, X.B. R. . F. Basen, W. W. Wright, B. Allison, ‘Hou. J. Roox Lignr. (new) Kossvra. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
DBELUC'S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonle Cordial, of crea a Starr, Agent. Compromise. ima Gury or Buvontrs. 63 
aaly by St. John’s, Newfoundland, { H. rel Hoyles, Hon. ges Sponte, aa oad, Hon. UNDERWRITER. Puttabennorme. j 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED comDial, ELIXIR or GaRUS ne Wuttam Tarso 











F. Bennett, E -Z. Hoventon. Tekeenem, 
RUS, M; Btabb, Agent. ‘ Emeratp Ise. (new) Continent. Cuaries Ruck. 
way, and ‘ourth Avenue. JAMES B. M. CE CHIPMAN. Agent for British North American Colonies \ CaMBEIA. (new) Consvt. Forast Kine. 


MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier . Lours. DReapsovent (new) New Hawrsnirne. Ricuirp Morse. 
Ne fi OnE uStD, for the grew w Mare Pope Seles CELEBRATED Cates ORioo te B. B. NN. A. Colonies—MERCH4NTS’ EXenanon, M MontrR CHIMBORAZO. Coosawattre. (new) West Point. GuaNce. 
¥ +7) for ™ wth and ofthe Hair, is well known to be Agente 04 Medical Examiners have been appointed thronghout Canada Nove Beotia, New | Ropena. Benjamin ApDams. Racer. Cunturion. 
end of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- | Brunswiek, P. «. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former ef whom Pamphiets, Blankeand | ConstTELLaTion. E. Z. AbDRIaTIC. 
pay Ty o hw Tormey of thie unrivalled La Restsrelive, aad ly y a9 been p= gd every Toformaiion may be obtained. The ““X”’ Line of Lond Pack 
Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a The advantages offered by the ‘‘ International’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are ondon Packets. 
“ and to conquer.’”’ Thire 5 arnestly recommended te consideration of them. AMAZON. (new) Sovurnampron. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
tars the foundation of cood head of hair. "Tt ts wow patr ‘er Ma Samia ot Devonenias. Manesnev vane, Aneeenan new) 
Ans. 
pA Soe gee Pet! ~~ tpg he extensive ace Eearieay # at Majesty, the « TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE| paaprs OW ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALE muerte sete. 
meh ean adopted at t!e Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. D 1 S, FRANCE AND GEB 
BOGLE’S TerRio HATE DYE is anosher wonder oftheage It has new been before Pp gency ss, MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other ch 
the public for years, and bh tell introduced the sales have been beyond all aaeteen. I. Thorough, because his azency embraces most of the best and most widely circulatirg jour- ° c arges, 
have been sent to a umber of exhibitions, and wherever it has come mara deg competition nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefully filed TAPSOOTT & CO.. 86 South St.. New Yor 
— Preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- for the pugrenene examination of adver isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- to WM. TAPSCOTT & ©O., &t. George’ ® Bulldings, Liverpool, 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns | >¢™_of pape ‘ 
J te at enya cerefuily without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, ata clon, brcgnte bie practical experence and regard to the principle of havertising. fis BH INTERNATIONAL LIFE R 
Dyein thereon es bed. universal! [peer oF bP Sane that this is the best Hair prams ® ‘voseien, the oe ried several districis of the country, the character, circulation, Te ATI LOND AS SSURANCE SOCIETY 
renders comparative m¢rits of the jous . 
he dedied ene SEALERS QUESOUNS that esuaily unpleasant operation IT. Sate. because he is the arpointes Soont of most of the best papers of the whole country, (Late National Loan. Fund Late Assurance Society.) 
BOG ane © 13 HESEIONS NA; OR, BALM OF OYTHRRI A A _femoves Freckles or Tan trom the - ee a by the proprietors to make contracts aud give receipts for subscriptions and ad. OrFick OF THE Genene, + re tae Unitep States, 
shortest possible time knowledged best beantifying vertisements. iw tor ugust 
rie com oo Oe and is ae re "" artiole fer T=, Gate Neng ey tape notice ~ oe" lay of “= ational Loan Fund Life Assurance 
d ete OGLE, Wash: Street, Boston ; Society of London, h m changed by an Act of Parliament to which the R ssent was 
and A.B. ew he NDs, x Now Yor rk AVILAND HARRAL Charleston ; ss HAKCE, given on the 2nd July last, to — 


Ot LYMAN & ob. M THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium ean be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States.’ 
2 oT 
hn J. Palmer C) jon, 
ee een C. Edward Habicht, Br win 
Fannin Aquila G. Suet, 
Daniel arish, a ease pin Paul 8 ™ co 
ITOR—KO on. eee 
OK"? pembteat Susmuwane--6 . 8. Keene.— punsEL—J. W. G 
The Local Board of Directors mest ever ay ah the "Oities, 71 Wall fall Street, New York 
where all business connected with the Society's p thereby overt 
ot peasant ot —, and attention Coean = of Lee som ma, a a fod 
ttlement 0 ms, case 
All S weny ane immed ot the aon, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
fa without reference 
PThe Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o'clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 

















MUSSON, at cas OWLES Qiebe on or BROS to; HAMILTON NA RNGE: 
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HAW, Hi 8. In England, ot R. HOV 
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8 t-st., London ; J. ’ 
inabory Snare) and Ki ring Le app iy J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS .—Read the testimo 
Hon. R. B. Coreman of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S EVER A Dr 


AGUE PILLS. " 
stor House, x 
Caas. D. Desuter, Esq.— Dear Sir : I will not claim thes $500 you 1 tive mei 
medicine did uot care me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recove I was 
aoaeees moathe with jaundice padins, Seer nes fever, and fever and agne. Your per- 
eiriend, - howe thois aoe throngh 8 at le course. aihey were recommended co me by 
e om Tt feel great! " 1 recommend them with perfect confidence in 
cases of asimilar chavactes.—Trely youre, na 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physictans say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases soffever and ague, and havenever known a 


person to have a second chill wi 
wa . pt hae M.D., Allentewn, N. J, 
L, M. D., New Bronswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hi 


Dvem thapeetnestonal charestes dre eee d the esteem 
ie a! ,andt 
which these Deshler, are beldin this State, -. tae e pleasure in stating 


eaaael by hem are worthy of public confider 
New N. . Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. PRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by PA No. 149 Chambers street ; ov, CLICKENER 4 CO. 


No. 81 237 Broadw 
Barclay street; 0. H. corner John street et and Broadway  F. V. RUS! Reis Pati [BTS COMPARY, HAVING AN AMPLE SRE CAPUTAL, MARS INSURANCE 
fire Rew New Row Tork. By GT, (LOSRT WENTZ Ta 6 OG an eae pyort ry Bg0Ks, sehutade elphis Penn. iA, acuion IPE RISKS upon the moa: favourable terms, eter Yor the whole duration of 
co. “3 san 8LO- 
pd GE Ceceaets, ©." Ale Also’ ithe Whelecsicand Divot by c. D. DESHLER, No. 341 i os upon lives so by aN ng tor business purposes generally. 
wav, 4 “4 


No extr 
PINE GROCERIES. SPECIAL Oe wasrrs t for or California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


THOMAS HOPE & CO. mium. 
ornast fad pn-na NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE SOARS OF SIRENVEE. 
NEW YOR 


» RF Joseph Foulk, al d esserean, 
BURGE, 2 Tene. siete see “iu ween 2 a a. Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at a Cam eleng, Sanuel H, Foster, N Starr, . ay t+ 
GOW. Lass des cee ceseesce ses. 30bn Dunean, commander. YONKERS, ty - We. N, Melntire, | 
Soa - aravetin —_ D ly the . 8, ames +. Sandford, Cartis Judson. ] 


Francis A. Palmer, i dam, N. Hs Wolf 
as AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESC Edmond ty Beadel, Albert 
aterday. 22nd March, at 12 o’clock, noon. iH (tay ome hoped "O14 - ‘ palette | feeors ev ich, Jon 
tarday, rands o including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieti, . R Howes, 
Saturday, ir Wines.” ae 
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the State of New York for the vecefit of all Policy- 7 in _~ United 
Cc. E. HABICHT 
J. @, HOLBROUKE, ¢ General Agents. 
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id Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved | Henry 8. Leverich John < Gray, John L. Buckley,, 
_ ret and Hoc 


Ke 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary. esiden 
Rares or Passaen. 7 Pineet Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, Medical Examiners. Fico Beier, + . 


AS hoicest Brands of Cuarces D. Suita, M.D,, 21 West léth St. Epwarp F- M.D. 4 Charlton Street. 
bid Cans Paaneer’ wil bo Ys, Sled’ wisk provi oO © | _-Ailthe diferent kinds of Pleklce, Sanoes, Cottape, Mustard, Sveet Oll. Sardines, de atic biases tad to Softee, EN) 


(In att 
mality, properly cooked... 1... sceess eee eee e cece eee sees SOO nis ee Fees visions, @ Bonuincron Haus, Westpha- Jous T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting cian. 8. Caunneceno, Req., Counselier. 
es to each Steamer. MgosukN nt BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved eee eee 
eo can J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, ¥, — which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places ana all tes that ¢ wm. FOURG, } W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
ing country adjacent thereto. 6. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8T. 





First Class........... 














